Teamster Alliance s Call 


Meany Insists 

wis 1g Be 
‘Meaningful’ 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany }. 


has declared that any alliance be- 
tween an AFL-CIO affiliate and 
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“gives aid and comfort” to those 
responsible for the Teamsters’ ex- 
pulsion is “detrimental to the wel- 
. fare.and.interests”” of all workers 
and the trade union movement. 
As long as the Teamsters stand 
expelled from the AFL-CIO for 
being dominated and controlled 
by corrupt influences, Meany said, 
the expulsion “should be real and 
meaningful. i 
His views on sitiances with the 


Rush to Adj ourn. Imperils" — 
Maj or Labor-B ack e d Bills 


Teamsters were set forth in a let- 
ter to William A. Lee, president 
of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, replying to an “anonymous 
editorial” in the June 7, 1958 issue 
of the Federation News published 
by the Chicago central body. The 
editorial was later reproduced in 
the Teamster, magazine of the ex- 
pelled union. 


Editorial Urged Readmission 

The editorial noted the then re- 
cently-concluded agreement be- 
tween Montgomery Ward and the 
Teamsters and Retail Clerks and 
said it is “essential to the people 
on the job to work with the Team- 
sters.” It argued that the interests 
of the people on the job override 
the “real or imagined stigma at- 
tached to association with certain 
unions or their leadership,” and 
that the Teamsters should be re- 
admitted to the AFL-CIO. 

Meany, in his letter to Lee, 
agreed that the Teamsters be- 
long back in the AFL-CIO, writ- 
ing that he looked forward to the 
day “when the members of the 
Teamsters Union who have been 
victims of shameless exploitation 
by some of their leaders will take 
the necessary steps ... so that 
it can take its proper place in 
the AFL-CIO.” 

The AFL-CIO president read the 
record on the Teamsters starting 
with the “dishonesty, corruption 
and racketeering” presented to the 
McClellan Senate committee. This 
exploitation, said Meany, was “real” 
not “imagined,” as inferred in the 
Federation News editorial. 

Cites Findings of Committee 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 


Committee, Meany reminded Lee, 
held a thorough investigation and 


Pres. George Meany. (See story, 


been achieved. 


CHARTER FOR THE WISCONSIN STATE AFL-CIO, 39th state body to merge, is presented at 
unity convention in Milwaukee. Left to right are: George Haberman, president; George Hall, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Charles Schultz, executive vice president, and R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO 
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Plans for Unity Progressing 
In 7 of 9 Unmerged States 


Merger plans are moving toward final approval in seven of the nine states where unity has not yet 


T 


Congress to 
Wind Up by 
Mid-August 


A wide range of pending bills 
of major importance to labor was 
piled up as a sudden outbreak of 
adjournment fever hit Congress. 


Legislation on schools, social 
security, housing, public works 
and the protection of employe 
welfare funds still remained un- 
passed by one or both houses, and 
i\the conservative coalition that 
s|controls some committees forced 
t|the whittling back of programs as 
a price for clearing the measures 
for action. 


Senate Democratic Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson (Tex.) warned that 
Congress had important work still 
to do and that adjournment might 
be “considerably” delayed beyond 
the Aug. 7 or 9 date mentioned by 
members, and he got some support 
from other leaders of both parties, 

The signs were unmistakable, 
however, that barring unexpected 
developments the session would 
wind up by mid-August and that 
most bills not yet cleared by the 
legislative committees could be 
marked down as dead. 

Johnson made it clear that when 
Congress quit it would adjourn for 
keeps, subject only to the call of 
Pres. Eisenhower for a special ses- 
sion before January. 


Rejecting proposals that the lead- 


found the Teamsters dominated and 
controlled by corrupt influences 
and in violation of the AFL-CIO 


Within the next four months, AFL-CIO merger conventions are anticipated in California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. New Jersey and New York are 
the remaining states that have not yet unified their central labor organizations. 


ers vote themselves the power to 
call Congress back—a device oc- 
casionally used in the past during 


foreign policy crises—Johnson said 


constitution. 

Meany noted the various actions 
by the Executive Council order- 
ing suspension of the Teamsters 
pending elimination of corrupt in- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


merged state body. The state fed- 
eration and the industrial union 
council will hold separate conven- 


Joblessness Tops 6% 
In 60% of Major Cities 


A record-breaking 60 percent of major job centers in the U.S. 
are suffering from 6 percent or more unemployment, the largest 
total since the Labor Dept. set up its area classification system 
seven years ago. 


As of mid-July, 60 other major labor centers were listed as 
having 3 percent or more jobless.® 


the merger agreement, 


Kentucky will become the 40th® 


tions in Louisville Aug. 8 to ratify. 


Small labor markets with 6 per- 
cent or more unemployed totaled 
182, 

The Labor Dept. report showed 
that since mid-May, the last re- 
port, 10 cities were reclassified and 
all moved to classifications of 
heavier unemployment. 


Things Get Worse 
Three—Birmingham, Ala., Los 
Angeles-Long Beach and Milwau- 
-kee—all moved from a essere 3 
labor surplus to “substantial” la 


bor surplus, meaning 6 percent or 
more unemployed. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. shifted to the 9 
percent-or-more group and six oth- 
ers, including Buffalo, avere shifted 
to the 12 percent-or-more group. 

This last group at the bottom of 
the classification list contains 21 
areas compared with 15 in May 
and just one a year ago. 

In July 1957, there were only 
16 labor areas classified as hav- 
ing unemployment of 6 percent 

(Continued on Page 2) 


unity convention due to get under 
way there the following day. 

The executive boards of the 
two state organizations have ap- 
proved all of the basic principles 
of consolidation, under which 
the Kentucky presidency will go 
to a member of the IUC, while 
federation members will fill the 
posts of executive vice president 
and = secretary-treasurer. The 
terms of the merger agreement 

. set the per capita at 7 cents. 


Merger committees from the 
two Massachusetts state bodies will 
meet Aug. 12 in Boston. Both or- 
ganizations have agreed to accept 
recommendations made by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany to facili- 
tate the consolidation. 


Other Mergers Set 

In Rhode Island, the separate 
state bodies will hold ratifying con- 
ventions Sept. 6 and the merger 
convention on Sept. 7. 

In Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
joint. committees have agreed on 
constitutions for the merged bodies 
and are expected to set! dates in 


he did not believe such a “lack of 
confidence” in the President should 
be expressed by the legislature. 
He has “never believed Congress 
has to peep over the shoulder of 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Welfare Vote Near; 
Kennedy Blasts NAM 


The welfare fund disclosure bill was headed for a House show- 
down and possible enactment but the Senate-passed labor-manage- 
‘ment reporting bill seemed dead in House committee as an avalanche 
of employer-prompted opposition rolled across congressional desks. 

In an extraordinary Senate speech, Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) excoriated the National As-* 


October for the conventions to put 
the final stamp of approval on the 
new federations. 

The merger conventions for Cali- 
fornia and Idaho are anticipated for 
November. 


sociation of Manufacturers for 
spearheading a lobby attack on the 
Senate labor bill. He denounced 
the attack as “intemperate, exagger- 
ated, one-sided, misleading and dis- 
torted.” 

The Teller welfare fund bill was 
cleared for the floor in ample time 
for House action. 

A major obstacle lay ahead, 
however, as Republicans served 
notice of a last-ditch fight for an 
amendment to exempt so-called 
“level-of-benefit” plans — mean- | 


ing employer-administered plans — 
—from filing financial reports © 
with the government. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in a letter to all members of the 
House asked them to vote against 
the amendment, which is backed 
heavily by lobbies from manage- 
ment and the influential insurance 
industry. 

Labor sees “no reason,” Meany 
said, why employer-run plans, 
which “include about 90 percent” 


(Continued. on Page 5) 
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TYPICAL SCENE in the te elimination contests among ap- 
prentices from the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters leading up to the 
national apprenticeship contests of the union to be held at Purdue 
University Aug. 10 to 15 was this demonstration by Richard Black- 
burn in Michigan. Inspecting his work are (from left) Edward 
Prast, consultant from the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship; Ralph 
Gunthorpe of the Michigan Joint Apprentice Board, and Tom 
Branick, chairman of the Joint Apprenticeship Committee. 


Social Security Bill 


Backed by 


AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO threw its support behind a measure to increase 
social security benefits but pointed out that the proposed 7 percent 
increase falls somewhat short of the need. _ 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said in a statement that the meas- 
ure reported out by the House Ways & Means Committee “merits 


support” and that a number of pro-® 


visions “are in the direction of the 

liberalizing amendments proposed 

by the AFL-CIO.” He added: 

“We had hoped that the in- 

crease in benefits would be at 
least 10 percent” because the 7 
percent is “hardly equivalent” to 
the increase in living costs since 
the last improvement in the pro- 
gram four years ago. 

Meany said the AFL-CIO “espe- 
cially approves. the increase in 
maximum family insurance bene- 
fits from $200 to $254 a month, the 
payment of benefits to the depend- 
ents of the disabled and the increase 
in the creditable annual earnings 
from $4,200 to $4,800.” 

The Mills-Reed bill approved by 
the House committee would pro- 
-vide for a 7 percent increase for 
about 12 million persons now on 
the social security rolls, increase 
the wage base for tax purposes 
from $4,200 to $4,800 and boost 
the tax to be paid by workers and 
employers from 2% percent to 24% 
percent effective Jan. 1, 1959, 
House action was expected as the 
AFL-CIO News went to press. 

Under these provisions the 
minimum benefit would be raised 
a 


Kirkland Named 
Research Chief 
For Engineers 


Lane Kirkland, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, has been named director 
of research and education for the 
Intl. Union of Operating Engineers. 

An authority on welfare plans 
and pension programs, Kirkland has 
been with the AFL and the AFL- 
CIO for 10 years. 

At a farewell luncheon attended 
by AFL-CIO officials and staff 
members, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany noted Kirkland’s contribu- 
tions to the labor movement in the 
field of social welfare problems and 
legislation. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F; Schnitzler declared there 
is wide appreciation for Kirkland’s 
work on behalf of the federation. 


to $33 and the maximum to 
$116.10 as compared to $30 and 
$108.50. Those who retire in 
the future will get a maximum of 
$126.80 for a single person and 
$190.10 for a couple, compared 
to the present maximum of 
$162.80, because of the higher 
wage base. 


In addition, the measure would 
increase benefits under public as- 
sistance programs for the aged, 
dependent children, the blind and 
the disabled. 


Cites Long Term Benefits 


Meany declared that organized 
labor has “consistently supported 
the sound, long-term financing of 
the social security system. We 
know that improved benefits re- 
quire higher contributions. We 
don’t believe in raiding the trust 
fund for an immediate advantage 
to those now retired, or soon to 
retire, as the difference would have 
to be made up in future years. 

“If the social security system 
now shows an actuarial deficit, the 
workers of this country stand ready, 
as they always have, to pay their 
share of the costs of the deficit, as 
well as the cost of the improved 
benefits.” 

Meany pointed out that 
failure in the Mills-Reed bill to 

include the provisions of the 
Forand bill designed to meet the 
“increasingly serious problems of 
older people and of young 
widowed mothers in meeting the 
cost of hospital and surgical care 
cannot be construed as a deci- 
sion of the Congress to discard 
this proposal. 

“We note the committee’s report 
calling for a study of major aspects 
of this problem and ways to meet 
it. The Forand proposal is by no 
means a dead issue. It will be a 
live issue as long as the problem 
remains unsolved, and we intend to 
urge the adoption of the Forand 
proposal along with other measures 
further to improve the system as 
soon as the 86th Congress convenes 
next January.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fluences, the action ‘of the Atlantic 
City convention Appeals Commit- 
tee and the final step of expulsion 
by the convention. 

“It is significant,” he wrote, 
that throughout all of the hear- 
ings “no attempt was made by 
the Teamsters Union to meet di- 
rectly any of the specific charges 
against it.” He noted also the ac- 
tion of the Teamsters convention 
in expunging the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee report from its 
records after reading it and_ the 
union’s rejection of all directives 
from the Executive Council. 

In light of the evidence, Meany 
continued, and the provisions of 
the AFL-CIO constitution, the la- 
bor movement is not being pro- 
tected from corrupt influences when 
an AFL-CIO affiliate maintains 
ties with a corruptly-dominated la- 
bor organization that are of such 
a nature as to assist the. corrupt 
leadership to retain control or lessen 
the desire of union members to 
overthrow such corrupt leader- 
ship.” 

“If disaffiliation from the AFL- 
CIO because of corrupt influences 
is to mean no more than the end 
of a need to pay per capita tax 
and disaffiliated unions are treat- 
ed as though still affiliated, the 
high standards of honesty, in- 
tegrity and trade union responsi- 
bility proclaimed by the AFL- 
CIO are mere empty phrases, 
signifying nothing and constitute 
a fraud on union members who 
are entitled to a clean union and 
look to the AFL-CIO to help 
them have such a union.” 


Federoff Elected - 
In NMU Contest 


New. York—Steve Federoff was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
|National Maritime Union in its 
biennial election, polling 10,265 
votes to 8,572 for his opponent, 
Joseph A. Dunn. John B. Mc- 
Dougall, the incumbent, did not 
seek reelection. 

Pres. Joseph Curran, unop- 
posed for re-election, received 
19,236 of the more than 24,000 
votes cast. It was the first time 
since 1946, when he formed a 
slate to defeat Communist influ- 
ence in the union, that Curran 
endorsed no candidates. 

David M. Ramos was re-elected 
vice president, and John Kadash, 
New York port agent, and Shannon 
J. Wall, Baltimore port agent, were 
elected to fill the remaining vice 
presidencies. 

In line with the practice of the 
NMU for many years, ballots were 
counted and the election results cer- 
tified by the Honest Ballot Associa- 
tion. 


NLRB Election Won 


By Indiana Clerks 


Vincennes, Ind.—The Retail 
Clerks won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election 
at the Gimbel Bond Alden Co. here 
by a vote of 41 to 36. 

The victory was the first in the 
retail trades in this area, long an 
anti-union stronghold. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
or more, compared to the 89 this 
year. Of the total of 149 major 
labor employment areas, 60 per- 
cent are currently in the “sub- 
stantial surplus” classification. 
The report on area classifications 
is an accurate reflection of unem- 
ployment trends because seasonal 
shifts are not taken into considera- 
tion in determining a city’s cate- 
gory. The June influx of job-hunt- 
ing students did not affect the mid- 


July report. 


He added: 

“If disaffiliation is to mean little 
or nothing as a practical matter, we 
can expect that drastic restrictive 
legislation adversely affecting clean 
unions as well as corruptly domi- 
nated ones will be enacted.” 

The expulsion of the Teamsters, 
Meany wrote, “can be lifted by the 
Executive Council at any time if 
it concludes that the.corrupt influ- 
ences have been eliminated. I hope 
that time is not long in coming. It 
need not be. In the hands of Team- 
ster members and in the hands of 
those of their leaders who resent 
the, stigma of corruption rests the 


Incumbents 


| Meany Hits Teamster oat 
Says Expulsion Must Be ‘Real’ 


re-entry of the Teamsters into the 
AFL-CIO. ‘ 
He concluded: 

“It is my firm belief that any 
alliance between an affiliate of 
the AFL-CIO and the Teamsters 
Union, which is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the 
AFL-CIO as expressed in its con- 
stitution or which gives aid and 
comfort to those responsible for 
the despoilation of the Teamsters 
Union is an alliance detrimental 
to the long-term welfare and in- 
terests of all workers and ali un- 
ions affiliated to our movement.” — 


Win Major 


Texas, Arkansas Races 


Democratic primaries in Arkansas and Texas gave incumbents a 
clean sweep in the races for governor and senator but were marked 


by contradictory political trends. 


The nominations are equivalent 


to election in the two southern states. 
Liberal Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D) won a decisive Texas victory 


over multi-millionaire William A\'® 


Blakley, who had built his cam- 
paign on attacks on “eastern la- 
bor bosses” and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Yarborough cap- 
tured 58 percent of the vote, roll- 
ing up a total of 742,082 ballots 
to 522,551 for his opponent. But 
Texas voters gave an even bigger 
plurality to conservative Gov. Price 
Daniels (D). 

Arkansas voters renominated 
Gov. Orval E. Faubus (D) for a 
third term by the biggest major- 
ity in the state’s history and Fau- 
bus claimed. that the major factor 
was resentment at the presence 
of U.S. troops during the Little 


Calif. GOP Official 
Hits ‘Work’ Drive 

San Francisco—A top Cal- 
ifornia Republican Party offi- 
cial has broken with Sen. 
William F. Knowland, the 
GOP’s candidate for gover- 
‘nor, on the “right-to-work” 
issue. 

A. Ronald Button, Republi- 
can state treasurer and a 
former GOP national com- 
mitteeman, has charged that 
approval of the Knowland- 
sponsored “work” law at the 
November election “would be 
a disruptive influence in Cal- 
ifornia industrial relations.” 

The subject of union-shop 
clauses should be left to free 
collective bargaining, Button 
said. “Such a course would 
be consistent with both state 
and national policy in the 
field of labor relations.” 

Knowland, Senate GOP 
leader who chose to retire this 
year to bid for California 
political power through the 
race for governor, made a 
“right-to-work” law one of his 
principal campaign planks. 
His proposal is opposed by 
Democratic nominee Edward 
(Pat) Brown. 


The latest Labor Dept. report 
highlights the concern of econom- 
ists that despite indications of some 
recovery in business, unemploy- 
ment—at 5.4 million for mid-June 
—is not yielding and is expected 
to remain high through most of 
1959, 


Latest estimates by Labor 
Dept. spokesmen indicate that 
unemployment in January 1959 
is likely to exceed joblessness in 
January 1958, 


Rock school crisis. Both of Fau- 
bus’ opponents also ran on anti- 
integration platforms. 

Almost complete returns gave 
Faubus about 70 percent of the 
vote, totalling 244,225 to 54,284 
for Little Rock Meat Packer Chris 
Finkbeiner and 52,340 from Para- 
gould Judge Lee Ward. 

Daniel, who had attacked labor 
in his 1956 campaign for governor, 
did not do so in this year’s race. 
He was renominated by. a vote of 
741,286 to 222,727 for former 
Gov. and ex-U.S..Sen. W. Lee 
O’Daniel, 222,249 for liberal State 
Sen. Henry B. Gonzalez and 32,- 
220 for Dallas insurance man Joe 
Irwin. 

“We feel that Yarborough’s 
victory marks the end in this 
state of campaigns based wholly 
on an anti-labor approach,” 
Texas AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry R. 
Holleman’ said. 

Meanwhile, New York politics 
grew hotter as Edward T. Dickin- 

son, state commissioner of com- 
merce, announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for 
the U.S. Senate. Earlier announced 
candidates include former Post- 
master Gen. James A. Farley and 
Thomas K. Finletter, former sec- 
retary of the air force. No can- 
didates have declared for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Senate 
seat being vacated by the retire- 
ment of Sen. Irving M. Ives (R). 


Aluminum Workers 
Settle With Big 3 


St. Louis—Aluminum Workers 
employed by the industry’s three 
biggest producers—Aluminum Co. 
of America, Reynolds Metals and 
Kaiser Aluminum—received wage 
increases ranging from 12 to 21.5 


_| cents an hour effective Aug. 1. 


Included in the hourly boost 
under the agreement negotiated by 
the union is a 4-cent-an-hour cost- 
of-living adjustment, bringing to 16 
cents an hour the total adjustment 
since Aug. 1, 1956. 

The pact also calls for an addi- 
‘tional half week of vacation pay, 


Unemployment Up in Major Areas 


Department surveys of employer 
plans point to some small seasonal 
gains in employment in September 
as well as a slight pickup in manu- 
facturing payrolls. 

Meanwhile, the falling off in gov- 
ernment revenues due to the reces- 
sion forced the Administration to 
ask for a second increase in the fed- 
eral debt limit to $288 billion. Con- 
gress had approved a temporary 


rise in thy debt ceiling to $280 bil- » 


lion in ebruaty, which is sched- 
uled to expire on June 30, 1959. 
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To Proniote. Smoother Relations: 


Jose br Code 
Approved by IUD 


The Industrial Union Dept. has 


zational Practices designed to promote smoother relations between}, 


its affiliates. 
The new code, adopted by the. 


recent Denver meeting, is effective on the department’s 69 affiliates 


approved a new Code of Organi- 


IUD Executive Committee at its 


subject to final approval by the 
IUD Executive Board at its fall 
meeting. 

The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of the three top IUD officers 
and 14 vice presidents, approved 
the six-point code to guide organ- 
ization drives. The code’s high- 
lights: : 

1—Where two or more affiliates 
of the IUD are seeking to organize 
the same employes they shall not 
“impugn or attack the motives or 
character of any competing affiliate, 
its officers or subordinate organi- 
zations.” 

2—No affiliate shall either di- 
rectly or indirectly issue or “cause 
the issuance of any propaganda 
which charges or implies that an- 
other affiliate is guilty of commu- 
nism, racketeering, company union- 
ism, backdoor dealing, racial prej- 
udice, unnecessary strikes, exces- 
sive initiation fees, dues or assess- 
ments or any other improper activi- 
ty against trade union morality.” 

3—All affiliates are urged to in- 
sure compliance with the code “at 
every level” by advising staff repre- 
sentatives, organizers and local 
unions of the terms of the code. 

4—Action is asked of affiliates 
to stop maneuvers to evade the pro- 
visions of the code. 

5—The president of each affili- 
ate is to designate a personal repre- 
sentative to handle complaints aris- 
ing under the code. 

6—A complaining affiliate may 
file a complaint with the director 
of the IUD who shall attempt to 
obtain prompt compliance and fail- 
ing to do so refer the complaint to 
the IUD’s Literature Review Com- 
mittee. If the committee cannot set- 
tle the complaint it will go to the 
Executive Committee for appropri- 
ate enforcement. 

The statement containing the 
code provisions says in part: 

“No affiliate of the [UD should 
adopt policies, or engage in prac- 
tices, deliberately designed to un- 


dermine public confidence in the 


New Hike in Living Cost Seen 
As Rubber, Steel Prices Rise 


The nation’s giant rubber companies boosted their prices and the steel industry took major steps 
in the same direction, despite warnings from labor and congressional leaders that their action was 


trade union movement and to 
impede the organization of un- 
organized workers.” 

It continues: 

“Situations have arisen, however, 
where charges . . . have been made 
by one affiliate against another. 
When two unions are engaged in a 
competitive effort to organize a 
group of workers, there is some- 
times a danger that representatives 
of one will attempt to gain an ad- 
vantage by blackening the name of 
the rival union. Charges bring 
counter-charges, and the end result 
is the degradation of all of the 
participants and incalculable dam- 
age to the interests of the entire 
labor movement.” 


Other Actions Taken 


In other moves, the IUD Execu- 
tive Committee: my 

1—Urged immediate action by 
Congress on welfare plan disclosure 
legislation and the Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill. On the latter the com- 
mittee said “while there are provi- 
sions in the bill which we would 
like to see improved or eliminated, 
they do not .. . outweigh the 
worthwhile features of the bill.” 

2—Called on the Big Three auto 
makers “to get down to cases and 
engage in real collective bargain- 
ing” with the Auto Workers. 

3—Condemned the ‘‘right-to- 
work” drives in the states, warning 
that the real goal of “work” law 
proponents “is the lowering of liv- 
ing standards by turning worker 
against worker and destroying ef- 
fective collective bargaining.” 

4—Asked “bold and adequate 
leadership” from the Administra- 
tion and Congress to restore the 
American economy to full employ- 
ment and full production. 

5—Assailed the action of the 
House in passing the Smith bill de- 
stroying state-federal relationships 
and called on the Senate “to shunt 
this measure aside in recognition of 
the harm it could bring to the na- 


Time for a REAL Changeover 


4 


talks with the Big Three. 
Negotiators at General Motors, 


UAW Negotiators Seek 
Full Strike Authority 


Detroit—Auto Workers negotiating teams, armed with over- 
whelming strike votes from their members, prepared to seek formal 
stfike authority in the face of a continued deadlock in their contract 


sl 


“oOo 


Ford and Chrysler voted to rec- 


cils ask the UAW general execu- 
tive board for permission to strike. 
The councils will convene here 
Aug. 9 and Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
has summoned the executive board 
into special session Aug. 8 and 9. 


The UAW leveled five charges 
of unfair labor practices against 
Chrysler, requesting the National 
Labor Relations Board to con- 
duct the “speediest possible’ in- 
vestigation.” The charges, filed 
on behalf of Local 212, alleged 
that Chrysler had pursued a pol- 
icy of “adamant refusal to discuss 
grievances,” including cutting the 
size of the union representation 
group, cancelling preferential 
seniority rights of stewards and 
committeemen, and handing 
down disciplinary layoffs. 


The impending showdown in the 
contract talks, which have been 
stalled by management refusal to 


tion and its citizens.” 


certain to push living costs still higher. 


The rubber companies raised the price of automobile and truck tires by 3 percent, blaming the ac- 
tion on an 8-cent-an-hour wage increase negotiated by the Rubber Workers in mid-July. 


consider union requests for 11 


In the steel industry, the na-® 


tion’s seventh largest producer— 
Armco—took the lead by announc- 
ing a $4.50-a-ton price boost. Re- 
public Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Na- 
tional and Pittsburgh followed suit 
within 24 hours. It was the first 
time in recent years that U.S. Steel, 
the nation’s largest producer, had 
not led the price-increase parade. 

L. S. Buckmaster, URW pres- 
ident, denounced the rubber firms 
for “arbitrarily increasing prices” 
and for “trying to put the entire 
blame” on the union-negotiated 
wage increase. “The companies 
simply cannot justify that rea- 
soning,” he said. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
said he would ask his Senate anti- 
trust subcommittee to investigate 
the steel price increases, renewing 
a demand for a joint industry-labor 
€onference to hold the price line. 

Buckmaster noted that the prices 
of such raw materials as natural 
Tubber and nylon tire cord have 
dropped in recent months, result- 
ing in savings of approximately 
$20 million this year for the indus- 

try’s “Big Four.” Since the wage 


hike will cost these firms only $6 
million this year, even without 
factoring in increased worker pro- 
ductivity, Buckmaster said lower 
material costs would have offset 
the higher wages “many times 
over.” 

The URW president said the 
move was “entirely unnecessary,” 
pointing out that the “Big Four” 
will have after tax profits of $130 
million this year.. 

Although the steel industry had 
marked time for almost a month 
aftef the wage increase became 
effective July 1, a steel price in- 
crease never was in serious doubt. 
Virtually all of the nation’s steel 
firms had stated publicly that the 
increase was “needed,” and indus- 
try publications like Iron Age and 
Steel had flatly predicted it was 
“inevitable.” 


As anticipated, the first three 
companies to raise prices blamed 
them on the 11.9-cent-an-hour 
raise the Steelworkers received 
as the final installment under a 
three-year contract negotiated by 


the union in 1956. The USW 


members also received a 4-cent 
hourly boost under the cost-of- 
living clause. 

U.S. Steel, which has just re- 
ported second-quarter earnings of 
$73.2 million as compared with 
$115.9 million in the same period 
of 1957—despite the fact that pro- 
duction averaged only 53 percent 
‘of capacity—said only six hours 
before Armco acted that it had no 
price increase in mind “at “the 
present time.” 

Kefauver was sharply critical of 
the steel industry’s action at a “deli- 
cate period in the economic history 
of our country.” Kefauver, who had 
taken the floor of the Senate re- 
peatedly in recent weeks to warn 
against a steel price increase, said 
the higher cost would be reflected 
“in one way or another” in every- 
thing the consumer buys. 

“Nothing could contribute more 
to the consumer ‘sitting on his 
hands’ than a price increase in 
steel,” the senator said. 

The Steelworkers, Kefauver said, 
“ought to be willing to make some 
concessions and perhaps defer some 


ommend that their national coun-® 


basic improvements in the agree- 
ment, came as the industry reached 
its annual changeover to new 
model production. GM has begun 
its first production of 1959 Buicks. 


*‘Won’t Get Very Far’ 
Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 
president and director of the un- 
ion’s GM department, asserted that 
the company “will not get very far 
into 1959 production unless it 
begins to bargain ‘seriously.” 

The union has repeatedly ac- 
cused General Motors of “calling 
the tune” for the Big Three man- 
ufacturers, which spurned union 
offers to arbitrate their demands 
and. to extend the contract 
through the summer while nego- 
tiations continued. The auto 
firms made only one offer to the 
union: To extend the contracts, 
negotiated in 1955, for another 
two years without change. The 
UAW has modified its original 
proposals in the face of the reces- 
sion, but has been “all alone in 
making changes,” Woodcock 
said. 

UAW members have voted in 
favor of a walkout, if necessary, 

by a thumping margin of nearly 
10 to 1. 

Meanwhile, the union’s contract 
with the Electric Auto Lite Corp., 
was extended by mutual agreement 
until Sept. 30 to allow extra time 
to negotiate a new pact. The UAW 
represents employes at 17 of the 
company’s units in the United 
States and Canada. 


Walkout Threatens 
In Farm Implements 


Chicago — Contract nego- 
tiations between the Auto 
Workers and four major farm 
implement companies have 
been stepped up in an effort 
to avert threatened strikes 
which would idle 75,000 


workers. 
The UAW’s pacts with Al- 
lis Chalmers, John Deere, 


Caterpillar and International 
Harvester expire over the 
course of the next few weeks. 

The union’s locals have 
been conducting strike votes 
at the four companies, with 
sentiment running almost 20- 
to-1 in favor of a walkout, if 
necessary. With more than 
half of the locals reporting, 
the figures stood at 12,654 
favoring a strike, and only 
673 opposed. 


Labor Plans 
| Jobless Confab 


In Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—The newly-merged 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO has 


Jaunched an all-out drive to aid 


members of the united state labor 
movement victimized by the cur- 
rent recession. 

As its first official act, the execu- 
tive board scheduled a two-day 
conference on unemployment, to 
be held Aug. 23-24 at Eagle River. 

George A. Haberman, presi- 
dent of the state body, in a fight- 
ing speech after taking office, 
pledged that. the organization 
would “speak for the united la- . 
bor movement in Wisconsin” and 
would operate “in the spirit of 
brotherhood.” 

“In Wisconsin,” he told dele- 
gates to the unity convention, 
“labor is no longer divided. We 
are one large organization, that 
will function for the benefit of 
all trade unionists and for the 
entire state of Wisconsin.” 

The merger convention voted un- 
animously to continue labor’s sup- 
port of the Kohler strikers. They 
also established a permanent Dis- 
aster Committee which will stand 


Selig Perlman Lauds 
Meany Ethics Stand 


» Madison, Wis.—The posi- 
tion taken by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in leading the 
fight to oust corrupt unions 
from the federation was 
praised by Selig Perlman .of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Perlman, one of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished la- 
bor educators, was inter- 
viewed by the Milwaukee 
Journal during the Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention here. 

“Meany took a courageous 
stand—a stand for honesty— 
and his membership sup- 
ported him,” Perlman said. 
“That is the kind of honesty 
that matters—the honesty of 
the rank and file members 
who listen to an_ honest 
leader.” 


ready to render emergency relief 
at all times. This action followed 
on the heels of a series of storms 
that wrecked havoc in the state, 
the most recent resulting in a co- 
operative union relief program in 
Eau Claire. 

AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Peter 
T. Schoemann and Karl E. Feller, 
who had been assigned by Pres. 
George Meany to assist the state 
organizations in their merger talks, 
were present at the unity conven- 
tion. Also attending were R. J. 
Thomas and Eugene Moats, ad- 
ministrative assistants to Pres. 
Meany. 

On the political front, the Wis- 
consin state body pledged an “all- 
out campaign,” as it gave unprece- 
dented endorsement to a nearly full 
slate of candidates for top offices 
in the forthcoming state elections. 


Named as choices of the united 
Wisconsin labor movement were 
Democrats William Proxmire 
for senator, Gaylord Nelson for 
governor, Phileo Nash for lieu- 
tenant governor, Chris Seraphim 
for attorney general and Palmer 
Dougs for treasurer. The federa- 
tion failed to endorse any candi- 
date for secretary of state in 
either the Democratic or Repub- 
lican primaries. 

Delegates presented a virtually 
unanimous front in approving the 
primary election endorsements and 
adopted a political action resolu- 
tion which promised vigorous ac- 
tion by tle new state body. 

_ The convention also approved. 
the recommendation of Pres. 
Meany to refer to the 19-man 
executive board the question of 
whether to maintain a state publi- 


benefits to hold the price line.” 
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How to Win Friends 


T= SENATE REPUBLICAN Policy Committee has come up 
with a new technique for winning friends and influencing vot- 
ers—portray the millions of trade. union members as gas oafs 
who bend a willing knee to “labor bosses.” 


The Republican group has gone to the expense of printing a 216- 
page handbook entitled “The Labor Bosses—America’s Third 
Party.” But as if to prove it really doesn’t believe a line of it, the 

‘ committee appends this note: 


“Neither the members of the Republican Policy Committee ‘nor 
other Republican senators are responsible for the statements herein 


contained, except such as they are willing to endorse and make 


their own.” 


‘Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, queried on the volume; said he 
hasn’t read it but “from what I have heard of it I would have’ grave 
questions about it.” 


That still leaves unaccounted for the 14 members of the Senate 
GOP Policy Committee. It would be of great interest to determine 
whether they “endorse” this document or are deliberately allow- 
ing the totally false and irresponsible attack to stand on the record 
supported by an apparently disembodied committee. ° 


Pass the Welfare Bill! 


C ONGRESS IS IN THE GRIP of adjournment fever and deci- 
sions are coming quickly and arbitrarily on a number of im- 


portant legislative matters. In.the waning days of the 85th Congress}. 


it would be a major tragedy if the final gavel banged without enact- 
ment of legislation for full disclosure of all welfare plans. 

The Senate has passed a good measure in the Douglas-Kennedy- 
Ives bill. The House is about to consider a similar measure amid 


indications of renewed attempts to exclude employer-administered 
plans. 


The National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, supported by other business and .em- 
ployer groups, have succeeded apparently in preventing action on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill because it would force them to disclose 

_ expenditures for labor relations. 


They have not been so successful on welfare disclosure but they 
fear—for some unstated reason—disclosure of the full financial ee. 
ations of employer-run plans. 


To protect the interests of both oie and employers in wel- 
fare plans, it is essential that there be full disclosure. To settle 
for less would be to break faith with the millions of workers who 
are covered by these programs. 


Nine to Go 


YW ISCONSIN HAS BECOME the 39th state where AFL and 
CIO bodies have merged. In seven of the nine still unmerged 


States progress is reported with plans al constitutions and conven- 
tions at an advanced stage. 


There are many problems to be settled in the states before merger 
becomes a reality, but in light of the critical political campaign of 
1958, of the renewed “right-to-work” law drive in the states and 
the other problems that beset organized labor, it is essential that 
the mergers be completed. 
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Slavery and Serfdom: 


Strong U.S. Economy Can Meet 
Terror-Based Soviet Challenge 


(The August issue of the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist carries a detailed article by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany comparing the American and Soviet 
economies. Pres, Meany draws the following con- 
clusions) 

By George Meany 


HE COMMUNISTS HAVE extended and con- 

solidated their power, ‘but they have not elim- 
inated social injustice, wage inequalities or low living 
standards. Nowhere in the world are there such gross 
wage inequalities and differentials as in the Soviet 
economy. The Communists have not eliminated but 
have only socialized poverty and hunger and 
abolished democracy. 

The peoples of the USSR have much talent and 
great ability. They are a virile and industrious 
people. They love their homeland. It was not 
necessary to rob the Russian people of their human 
rights and democratic liberties in order to achieve 
their great economic progress. 

There is enough ability among the peoples of the 
Soviet empire and there are enough natural resources 
in the vast area they occupy for their developing 
a modern efficient economy—without paying such a 
dreadful price in human suffering and without sub- 
mitting to a totalitarian dictatorship which is the 
scourge of world peace and freedom. : 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN people is 
a history of friendship and generosity toward other 
nations. Time and again the peoples of the Russian 
empire haye benefited from this friendly and peace- 
ful American attitude. In the famine days of 1921, 
Lenin acknowledged that our country saved millions 
of Soviet citizens from starvation—without regard to 
their political alignment. After Hitler doublecrossed 
Stalin and invaded the USSR in 1941, our country 
spared no effort or material resources to help the 
Soviet peoples. 

Today the American people would rejoice in 
Soviet technical progress—if only this progress 
were geared to the improvement of the conditions 
of life and labor in the USSR and directed into the 
channels of peace instead of the constant up- 
building of a gigantic military machine for Soviet 
world conquest and Communist enslavement, 

The Soviet rulers have yet to slow down their 
armaments program, their mad pace of building an 
arsenal of thermonuclear weapons and guided mis- 
siles. Despite all his boasts, Khrushchey has yet to 
make a single serious move shifting from military 
emphasis in the economy to “lifting the living stand- 
ards of the people.” 

Nor would our coumry or any other freedom- 
loving people have any reason to be seriously dis- 
turbed by the increasing Soviet economic involvement 
and enterprise in the industrially underdeveloped 
countries, were it not for the fact that these Kremlin 


commercial and financial undertakings are primarily 
means of Muscovite political penetration and Com- 
munist subversion. 

In this situation, neither our country nor any other 
peaceful, liberty-loving people can afford to be smug 
and complacent over the present Soviet economic 
offensive. We must be on guard against the present 
advanced Soviet industrial position and economic 
offensive only because they aim to promote Soviet 
aggression and Communist subversion. Herein lies 
the threat of Soviet economic growth and expansion 
to the peace and freedom of all mankind, 


O MEET THIS SOVIET CHALLENGE and 

threat, our country must not only be militarily 
strong. We must at the same time make sure that 
our economy does not stagnate and that we avoid 
economic recessions. Furthermore, our country must 
assume greater initiative and responsibility for 
strengthening the economies of the free and demo- 
crati¢ countries, promoting economic as well as po- 
litical and military cooperation among all the free 
peoples and thereby enhancing the prosperity of the 
free world. 

Our country can meet the test through insuring 
the growth of our productive capacities and living 
standards. Even if the Soviet economy were to ex- 
pand at a faster rate than ours in the next decade— 
and there is no reason why it must—it would still 
have only half of our productive capacity. 

America has greater depth in economic reserves. 
We have a bigger and more skilled labor force. We 
have enough basic wealth to have given away to 
other nations, in the last 10 years, more than $50 
billion in economic assistance. 

What our country has to fear and guard against 
is the slowing down of its own industrial capacities 
and growth rather than Soviet economic growth or 
competition as such. ~ 

In this light, the present economic recession is a 


grave danger to our nation, to world peace and ~ 


‘human freedom. 

Communism has shown itself to be neither willing 
nor able to provide a better and happier life for the 
Soviet peoples. Soviet communism has developed 
and incorporated organic features of slavery and 
serfdom. 


THE KREMLIN DICT ATORSHIP rules through 


the use of militarized bureaucratic methods. Its 


empire is held together by brute force. Soviet power — 
‘is wielded through savage terror or the permanent 


threat thereof. 

Our country can, by the continuation of economic 
progress and the strengthening of our democratic way 
of life, serve as an example and demonstrate to the 
Soviet and alf other peoples that a free society \is 
most effective in Promoting Hamapraslibelng: ubenty 
and peace. - ; 
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SEN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (D-Minn.) explains his proposal 
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_ Page Five °' 


MTS YOUR 
THE TENNESSEE SENATORIAL PRIMARY Aug. 5 will give 
a partial answer to the question of whether a southern Democrat 
can survive in politics as a moderate liberal on economic issues and 
a decent citizen in regard to race relations. = = 
Sen. Albert Gore in 14 years in the House and six in the Senate 


has earned.fespect as a solid, hard-working member. with a sense 
of responsibility anda capacity to grow. 


Liberalism in the South sometimes expresses itself i in ‘different 
terms than in the North, but it also sometimes takes. more courage. 
Its essemce“is.the same: it consists of a desiré to represent and 
vote for the common interest, for the general welfare, rather than 


a narrow corporate and money interest exclusively. 2 this stand- 
ard Gore is a liberal. 


The campaign against him in Tennessee, with former Gov. Pren- 
tice Cooper as its spearhead, has been designed first to destroy Gore 
and second to intimidate every other southern politician whose in- 
stincts urge him to avoid the “massive resistance” doctrine on race 
jssues pronounced by Virginia’s Sen. Byrd. 

Gore did not spend himself enough, it is whispered against ree 

in “defending” the South against the “right-to-vote” law passed by 
Conaiall last year. He is accused of being “un-Southern” because 
he didn’t attend-a caucus of southern senators planning strategy 
and tactics, as they have done on civil rights issues for many years, 
in the office:of Georgia’s Sen. Russell. 

Gore is assailed, in the dark alleys familiar in whispering cam- 
paigns, because he did not sign the Strom Thurmond “Southern 
Manifesto” breathing fierce resistance to the eee Court as a 
result of the desegregation decisions. 


Much of Gore’s opposition, of course, comes from people whose 
kick is against his economic liberalism, his fairness toward un- 
ions and his votes against tax favors for the rich. But the cam- 


paign against him is a scare campaign that seeks to brand him 
as a “traitor to the South.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the President” on, deciding when a 
special session should be sum- 

moned, the Democratic leader said. 

_ As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press, here was the situation on 
major bills and Programs backed by 
labor: at a ake a 

“WELFARE. ‘PLANS — The 
House: faced a yote.on the Teller 
bill, a.committee substitute-for the 
Senate= passed “Douglas-Kennedy- 
.| Ives bill-endorsed by the AFL-CIO. 
Pending was a Republican drive to 
emasculate the measure by ex- 
empting management-administered 
welfare plans from filing financial 
reports with the Labor Dept. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RE- 
PORTS—The Senate-passed Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, calling for election, 


from ufions and employe-relation 
financial reports from management 
and “consulting” firms, was ap- 


parently buried in the House Labor 
Committee. - 


SOCIAL SECURITY — The 
Mills-Reed bill, raising benefits by 
10. percent and increasing taxes to 


finance them, was cleared by the 
House Rules Committee. Dropped 


If such a campaign works against Gore, who comes from a bor-| ° 
der state with a tradition of moderation on race issues, it will be 
bad news for every southern liberal. It will discourage every 
southern political leader who wants to keep his state out of the 
clutches of race demagogues. 


x * * 


THE ASSUMPTION ABOUT SHERMAN Adanss is that the 
gentleman, unless he is immune to information practically inescap- 
able to everyone else, will remove himself from the White House 
soon after Congress adjourns. 

The Eisenhower Administration is operating under an impossible 
handicap. It is bound to make mistakes—it made one in nominat- 
ing one Bernard Flanagan, who showed up badly in a Senate inves- 
tigation, for the Civil Service Commission—but it is embarrassed 
in getting rid of straying underlings while the errors of Adams, the 
grand mogul in charge of everybody else, are excused and tolerated. 


Meade Alcorn, the Republican National Committee chairman, 
made a tentative stab at claiming credit for the Administration in 
its Mideastern diplomacy, but even Alcorn doesn’t try to rouse 
partisan cheers by mentioning Adams in public gatherings of the 
GOP faithful. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of workers covered by welfare sys- 
tems, “should be exempted from 
public disclosure.” 

“It. is to the best interest of 
beneficiaries and essential to an 
effective law,” his letter declared, 
“that the financial details of all 
plans be made fully public.” 

_ House passage of the Teller bill 
would pave the way for a Senate- 
House conference committee which 
presumably would compromise dif- 
ferences between measures passed 
by the two chambers. 


Attacks NAM Lobby 


Kennedy’s slashing attack on the 
NAM lobby touched off a round 
of blame-shifting for the apparent 
pigeonholing of the Senate-ap- 
proved labor-management bill. 

His prepared text avoided at- 
tacks on Republican members, but 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
blew up the nonpartisan approach 
by charging that House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) had killed 
the Senate bill by holding it for 
weeks on his desk. He has re- 
peatedly labeled the bill a “hoax.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
joined in a statement that the 
House could act “if the (Demo- 
cratic) leadership were truly con- 


A gathering of Republican state chairmen here in June was 
barely kept from exploding with “Adams must go” statements. And 
the report is common in GOP circles that Charles S. Thomas, chair- 
man of the national committee’s money-raising unit, quit when his 
pointblank warning that Adams must leave was ignored. 


* * * 


THERE’S A REPORT that some enterprising citizens are getting 


a big response to a new program: “Wire your congressman and tell 
him to cut it out.” 


financial and trusteeship reports. 


{ from the r measure reported by the 


Ways & Means Committee were the 
labor-supported Forand provisions 


to aid beneficiaries for hospital, sur-: 


gical and nursing-home needs. 


EDUCATION—Bills to enact a 
federal scholarship program had 
been cleared by committees of both 
houses, but efforts to attach aid for 
school construction were killed in 


committee. 


- HOUSING—The House Bank- 
ing Committee had not yet cleared 
the Senate-passed omnibus ‘housing 
bill easing credit terms and increas- 
ing funds for slum clearance and’ 
urban redevelopment. The Admin- 
istration termed the Senate bill too 
liberal. 


MINIMUM WAGE—No action 
in committee of either house dur- 
ing session. 

LOCAL PUBLIC’ WORKS — 
House Rules Committee’ cleared’! 
Senate-passed bill for floor action 
only after House Banking Commit- 
tee agreed to subject actual federal 
grants to separate appropriation bill, 
impossible to obtain this session. 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT— 
House Rules Committee opposition 
forced Banking Committee to same 


cerned with the problems facing 
millions of workers.” 

Mitchell conceded in a press 
conference, however, that the 
NAM’s opposition to the bill was 
largely “unwarranted.” He knew 
of “nothing in the bill,” he said, 
that “should cause such a violent 
reaction.” 

Rayburn said he held the labor- 
management bill only until the La- 
bor Committee cleared the welfare 
plan measure, to keep both bills 
from being buried by committee 
controversy. 

On Mitchell, Rayburn remarked 
that the secretary “seems to want to 
make himself the politician of this 
Administration. He’s grasping at 
straws to try to save a Republican 
ship that already has sunk.” 

Capitol observers could not re- 
member an occasion in years when 
a senator had lashed a well-en- 
trenched lobby with the language 
Kennedy used on the NAM. 


Quotes Business Magazine 
‘The Massachusetts senator, co- 
sponsor with Sen. Irving M. Ives 


(R-N. Y.) of the measure he was. 


defending, quoted, the magazine 
Business Week as saying that the 
bill met “certain definite needs ef- 


Washington Reports: 


AFL-CIO public service program. 


Near East. 


for a UN program for the Middle East to Harry W. Flannery, mod- 
erator of the AFL-CIO public service program Washington Reports 
to the People. Rep. Walter Judd (R-Minn.) appeared on the same 
Program discussing the U.S. intervention in Lebanon, 


armament, 


to send troops into Lebanon, 


Rep: Walter Judd (R-Minn.), commended United 
States intervention in Lebanon and recommended a 
program based on cooperating with the people of the 


“There are old historic bitternesses and enmities 
in this area that no one nation can cope with,” said 
Humphrey. “We would share these responsibilities.” 

_ “That is why I have proposed the establishment of 
a UN police force over there . . . I have urged the 
development of a Near East development agency for 
capital and planning, under the UN. 
that we establish or work for an arms control and 
arms traffic commission for the Near East to prevent 
the shipment of armament to this- area. 
urged an open skies pilot project for, regional dis- 


JUDD DECLARED THAT the United States had 


Adjournment Fever Imperils 


Major Bills Backed by Labor 


concession, with effect that no 


money is provided even if Senate- ~ 


passed authorization measure is 
made law. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING— 


House Public Works Committee ap-_ 


proved Senate-passed measure al- 


lowing Tennessee Valley Authority — 
to finance. expansion by floating _ 
Party-line | 


own revenue bonds. 
division threatened final action. . 


. MUTUAL SECURITY — Ad- | 


ministration is seeking Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee restoration 
of $500 million of $600 million 
slashed from aid bill by House. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE— 
House-Senate conference commit- 
tee is working on compromise 
measure. Senate killed destructive 


amendment from Finance Commit- — 


tee, but length of extension and 
other issues are in dispute. 

_ SUPREME COURT — Senate 
may take up committee-approved 
Butler-Jenner . bill, restricting high 
court’s appellate jurisdiction. The 
AFL-CIO opposed both this meas- 
ure and the House-passed “states” 


rights” bill slashing court’s discre- - 


tion in applying doctrine of federal 
powers. 


Welfare Funds Disclosure Law 
Heads for Showdown in House 


fectively but not destructively” and 
demonstrated what could be done 
by emphasizing the “public in- 
terest.” 
Assailing* the NAM and its “as- 
sociates,” Kennedy charged: 
“They want financial reports to 


ployers. on their anti-union opera- 
tions. 


be: filed by unions—but not by em- . 


“They want federal regulation of | 


union activities—but object to cen- 
traliziation of financial reports to 
the Labor Dept. 

“They want to prohibit union 
leaders from receiving bribes—but 
not employers from paying them, 

“They want stricter ethical prac- 
tices codes for unions—but none 


| for management.” 


There will be “more scandals” 
next year, Kennedy said, “more 
abuses by the hoodlums who 
have ‘infiltrated a tiny fringe of 
the labor movement” and be- 
cause of the NAM’s “disservice” 
we will “lack an effective re- 
medy.” 


If action is not taken this year, . 


he promised, the effort will be made 
again next year to pass “over the 
opposition of extremists of both 
sides responsible ‘labor legislation 
which is anti-racket instead of anti- 
labor.” 


UN Program for Mideast Urged 


EN HUBERT HUMPHREY (D-Minn.) urged 
the United Nations to undertake a program of 
peace and progress in the Near East as he was inter- 
viewed on “Washington Reports to the People,” an 


their independence. 


I have urged 


‘I have 


“That system is based on confidence. 
of the members is in trouble, threatened by agres- | 
sion, and calls for help and other countries don’t 
come to its assistance, the whole system bogs down. | 
If we had not gone to the aid of Lebanon when | 
asked, no country_in the world would have trusted © 
the United States.” ~ 


Humphrey asserted. that the U.S. has not had a 
Near East policy. 


“I recall Mr. Dulles saying to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. that the Eisenhower Doctrine must 
be looked on as a stop-gap, as an emergency measure, | 
and that the Administration was going to develop - 
an overall policy for the Near East, something they . 


never did,” said Humphrey. 


Egypt built upon Arabic nationalist desires,” 


“It isn’t a question of Lebanon; it’s a question of | 
the word of the United States,” Judd said. “We | 
have been working to build up a system of collective 
security where free people stand together to defend 


When one | 


| 


The senator called ‘Nasserism “a kind of iniberial 
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Labor’ s diucasiihe Revisic Says: 


‘Work’ Law Backers’ Ci dich 


Fail to Meet Economic Test 


Claims by “right-to-work” supporters that such laws attract new industry and stimulate economic 
growth are exposed as false in a detailed analysis published in- the AFL-CIO publication, Labor’s 


Economic Review, for June-July. 


“Instead, such legislation can actually hamper improvements in wages, hours and working condi- 
tions by weakening union organization and collective bargaining,” the study concluded. ( 


Anti-labor legislation, it pointed >— 


out, cannot create a labor supply, 
develop skilled labor, increase pro- 
ductivity, reduce living costs or ex- 
pand markets—the real considera- 
tions which attract new industry to 
a state. 

“Work” laws, the Review con- 
ceded, “may attract some anti- 
union, low-wage companies in 
soft-goods industries, such as tex- 
tile and shoe manufacturing,” 
and “cheap, sweatshop chisel- 
ers.” 

“But such firms,” it said, “can- 
not provide healthy, varied in- 
dustrial growth needed for sound 
economic expansion. Their low- 
wage policies depress consumer 
markets necessary for healthy 
economic growth.” 

Comparing economic gains 
across the nation, the study found 
that the western states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington 
were among those experiencing the 
greatest progress—without “work” 
laws. 


Progress Slowed Down 


“On the other hand, economic 
progress slowed down in several 
states after they adopted ‘right-to- 
work’ laws—such as Arkansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska and North Car- 
olina,” the survey found. 

The Review also reported that 
even for the low-wage and lower- 
priced textile, shoe and clothing 
plants, “work” laws -“are not 
enough.” <A _ low-wage structure 
and a large supply of unskilled 
workers willing to work for low 
wages without unions must also be 
present in the area, it pointed out. 

Attracting only low-wage firms 
of this kind, it said, “hampers 
continuing industrial growth.” 
An area dependent upon just one 
type of industry, it explained, is 
economically unbalanced, the 
low-wage structure keeps buying 
power down, and such soft-goods 
industries are not rapidly grow- 
ing but include many fiy-by- 
night firms. 

Illustrating the danger in depend- 
ing wholly on soft-goods industries 
for industrial expansion, the Re- 
view pointed out that jobs in the 
textile industry have become fewer 
in the southeastern states despite 
“work” legislation and efforts to 
attract textile firms. 

“In the southern ‘right-to-work’ 
states, from Virginia to Texas, there 
were 85 textile mill liquidations be- 
tween 1952 and mid-1957,” it said. 
“These plants employed about 20,- 
000 workers. In North Carolina 
alone, 40 mills closed in this five- 
and-a-half-year period.” 

Instead of anti-labor legisla- 
tion, the less developed states 
need to turn their efforts for in- 
dustrial expansion to positive 
laws and attitudes, the Review 
declared. 

It said expansion depends upon: 

1. Good wages for growing 
* markets. 


WE HAVE THESE 
ADVANTAGES. 


COME TO OUR STATE. 


2. Education opportunities to 


3. Programs to conserve and de- 


provide a large group of skilled} velop natural resources and to as- 


workers, with sufficient training for | sure sufficient power and water sup- 


modern industry. 


plies. 


Bookbinders Reject . 


Per Capita Increase 


Montreal—Four resolutions calling for an increase in per capita 
for members of the Intl. Brotherhood of Bookbinders were turned 
down by delegates to the 13th biennial convention of the IBB on 
recommendation of the officers and the convention resolutions com- 


mittee. . 


The week-long convention at the? 


Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel here 
was the largest in the brotherhood’s 
history. Some 265 delegates were 
registered and guests and observ- 
ers brought the total attendance up 
close to 500. 

Delegates had pressed for the 
per capita increase to improve or- 
ganizing and other services but the 
convention resolutions committee 
spokesman stated: “‘No increase in 
per capita is needed at this time 
but we believe that due to increased 
costs of operating the international, 
some increase in per capita may be 
necessary by the next convention.” 

Earlier, IBB Sec.-Treas. Jos- 
eph Denny had told delegates 
that during the two-year period 
to June 1958 there had been a 
net gain in income of more than 
$500,000 and total assets of the 
union now exceed $3 million. 

Delegates approved salary in- 
creases for top officers, with the 
new rates being set at: interna- 
tional president, $16,500 per year; 
secretary-treasurer, $16,000, and 
first vice president, $11,500. 

An election referendum is to be 
held by the IBB next October. 
Sec.-Treas. Denny is unopposed in 
his bid for the presidency and Act- 
ing Pres. John Connolly is unop- 


Ohio City Councils 
Hit ‘Work’ Proposal 


Youngstown — The city 
council of Youngstown has 
gone on record in opposition 
to the state “right-to-work” 
referendum championed by 
the Ohio State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The action made Youngs- 
town the 18th Ohio city to 
condemn the .compulsory 
open shop measure with more 
expected to follow suit. 

Other city councils which 
have disapproved “work” leg- 
islation include Cleveland, 
Akron, Lorain, Canton, Bel- 
laire, Marion, Uhrichsville, 
Mingo Junction, Roswell, 
Steubenville, Bridgeport, New 
Boston, Ironton, Coal Grove, 
South Point, Martins Ferry 
and Ashtabula. 


posed for first vice president. Two 
candidates, John B. Fitzgerald of 
Washington, D. C., and Wesley A. 
Taylor of Newark, N._J., are seek- 
ing election as secretary-treasurer. 
A resolution calling for the 
right of women members to run 
for the three top offices of the 
brotherhood was referred to the 
executive council for a report to 
the next convention. At present, 
the IBB constituéion bars women 
from running for the offices of 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
first vice president. 


Lively debate took place on a 
resolution, submitted by a Cana- 
dian Government Printing Bureau 
local, which advocated additions to 
the constitution providing: ‘No lo- 
cal shall affiliate itself with any 
political party” and “no partisan 
politics or sectarian discussions shall 
be entertained at monthly meet- 
ings.” 

The resolution had particular 
relevance here since the Canadian 
Labor Congress at its April conven- 
tion had supported a move for the 
establishment of a_broadly-based 
people’s political movement of 
farmers, labor, the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
and other liberally-minded’ groups. 

Connolly, referring to the poli- 
cies of the late Samuel Gompers, 
reminded delegates that the official 
policy of the brotherhood in pol- 
itics was a non-partisan one. 

Denny, however, noted that 

“whether we like it or don’t like 
it we have got to get ourselves in- 
volved in politics.” He stated 
that the National Association of 
Manufacturers and similar groups 
were already deeply involved in 
politics. The IBB should not be 
partisan, he suggested, but it 
must support “those people fa- 
vorably. disposed towards our 
ideas and oppose those opposed 
to our ideas.” 

The anti-politics resolution was 
rejected. 

Next convention of the brother- 
hood will be held in Chicago, Ill. 
Delegates approved a convention 
resolution stating that no future 
convention of the IBB would be 
held in a state or city which has 
adopted a so-called “right-to-work” 
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All Firefighters 

Workers “0 SEES 

Disabling Work Injuries—1957 
Injuries Per 100 Workers 


times greater for the fire fighter 
worker. 


Deaths from Job Injuries—1957 
Deaths Per 100,000 Workers 
Injured 


Fire F ighters Face 
Highest Injury Risk 


The risk of sustaining a disabling work injury is nearly seven 
than for the average American 


This was revealed in a special survey conducted by the Intl. Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters, which showed the average worker’s chances | 


of suffering an on-the-job injury®— 
are only three in 100, while the fire 
fighter’s chances are nearly 21 in 
100. 

The survey also showed that a 
fireman’s chances of being killed 
on duty are nearly 30 times as 
great as those of workers gener- 
ally. 

The study covered fire depart- 
ments with a‘ combined personnel 
of approximately 88,000—70 per- 
cent of the approximatety 125,000 
full-time fire fighters in the country 
—according to Fire Fighters Pres. 
William D. Buck and Sec.-Treas. 
John C. Kabachus. 


288 Deaths Last Year 


Among the reporting fire depart- 
ments, there were 288 deaths of 


Chicago—A tiny union in an 


general convention opened here. 


active fire fighters last year. The 
survey showed that 40 percent of 
these died as the result of heart 
conditions, 15 percent lost their 
lives at the scene of a fire or from 


all other causes accounted for the 
remaining 45 percent. 

Thus, the union’s study pointed 
out, heart conditions were respon- 
sible for nearly three times as many 
deaths of fire fighters as were in- 
juries received in fire fighting. 

The Fire Fighters study of the 
safety hazards of their occupation 
showed that 550 fire fighters were 
forced to give up active duty. dur- 
ing 1957 because of permanent in- 
juries received in fire fighting, heart 


condition or hypertension. ' 


Railroad Yardmasters 


Report Steady Gains 


enormous industry, the Railroad 


Yardmasters, reported four years of steady progress as the 27th » 


“Let us not be found among those who sing the dirge of a dying 
industry,” Pres. M. G. Schoch told 92 delegates representing 5,000 


yardmasters of 100 railroads. 

“It is regrettable that some lead- 
ers of our industry look at the fu- 
ture through dark-colored glasses, 
For our part, let us face the future 
with courage and confidence.” 


Recent Gains Told 

Since the last general convention 
in 1954, the Yardmasters have 
made tremendous gains, he re- 
minded. Among them: 

e General wage increases total- 
ing $164 a month. 

e A third week of vacation after 
15 years’ service, almost univer- 
sally. 

e A fourth week of vacation on 
some railroads. 

@e Union shop agreements on 


law. 


nearly all railroads. 


ADVANTAGES SOUGHT IN CHOOSING 
LOCATIONS FOR NEW. PLANTS : : 


IF YOU BUILD YOUR 
NEW PLANT HERE: 
YOU LL HAVE THESE 


ADVANTAGES. 


The Yardmasters have been 
free of strikes for the last four 
years except for the successful 
two-month strike in which it 
joined with 14 other cooperating 
unions against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and _ subsi- 
diaries in 1955. 


“This was the only large strike 
in our industry in more than 25 
years,” Schoch said, “and was the 
largest since the shopmen’s strike 
in 1922.” 


Goals Set Forth 


Schoch recommended that the 
Yardmasters press for improved 
benefits in the railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. 

“Improvements presently 
sought by the standard railroad 
labor organizations are long 
overdue,” he said. “The rising 
living cost daily takes more and 
more from the pockets of our 
members and of their wives who 
are on pension. 

“This is true of the widow of 
the rail worker who has been 
killed, of the disabled rail work- 
er who must subsist on unemploy- 
ment benefits, and of all those 

_who draw either a retirement or 
an unemployment benefit.” 


fended in the courts, Schoch re- 
minded the delegates, the union 
shop in the rail industry. 


injuries sustained fighting a fire, and _ 


Rail labor has successfully de- * 
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ORIT Asks UN | 
Action i in Mideast 


Mexico ‘City— 


—“Firm and effective intervention of the United 
Nations” to ensure the territorial integrity of the Middle East Na- 
tions has been called for by free trade unions in the Americas. 

In a unanimously adopted resolution at a-meeting of the sub- 
committee- of the Executive Board of the Inter-American Regional 


Organization of Workers (ORIT), 
the organization called on its affili- 
ates to “urge their respective gov- 
ermments to,¥ igorously oppose any 
‘tactics or? nm, from Russia or 
any other séuhtry, which- exploits 
the legitimate | aspirations of the 
Arab people.” 
» Introduced by Schnitzler 

The resolution, ‘introduced by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, said the aspirations of 


NEW secretary-general of ORIT 
is Mexico’s Alfonso Sanchez 
Madariaga, deputy in the Mexi- 
can Congress and official of the 
Confederation of Workers of 


Mexico (CTM). 


the Arab countries for social and 
economic improvements for their 
eneee and the right of self-deter- 

seers \DRIT. 


nationalistic sentiments, at pres- 
ent accentuated in the Arab coun- 
tries of the Near East and its sur- 
rounding African and Asian 
areas, as an excuse to engage in 
subversive activities which if not 
checked would end up in adding 
still other countries to the long 
list of those fallen under the yoke 
of Soviet domination since the 
end of World War II.” 

The present crisis affecting Le- 
banon, Jordon, Iraq, and other 
countries of the Near East, said 
the resolution, “must be solved 
through the firm and effective in- 
tervention of the UN, after due 
consideration of all the factors that 
have contributed to the present 
crisis. Foreign troops now sta- 
tioned in Lebanon and Jordon at 


Reuther Gives 
Israel Pledge in 
Mideast Crisis 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther has expressed support 
and anxiety for the people of Is- 
rael “during the present hour of 
grave crisis in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean.” 

In a cable to Pinhas Lavon, gen- 
eral secretary of Histadrut, the 
Israeli labor federation, Reuther 
Said: 

“We shall do everything in our 
power to support your efforts to 
defend the security and integrity 
of the State of Israel against threats 
from any quarters so that the 
island of democracy in the Middle 
East can continue to flourish and 
Stand as a living symbol of the 
achievement of free people in 


E| chez 


the request of their respective 
legitimate “governments must be 
withdrawn as soon as the UN takes 
the necessary. measures. to ensure 
the territorial integrity of those 
countries.” 

The Executive Board subcom- 


- mittee announced the appoint- 


ment of Alfonso Sanchez. Mada- 
riaga, a veteran Mexican trade 
union leader, and a member of 
the Governing Body of the Intl. 
Labor Organization, as general 
secretary of ORIT, an office that 
has been vacant since April 1957 
when Luis Alberto Monge re- 
signed. 

Sanchez Madariaga, an assistant 
secretary of ORIT for a number 
of years, will stand for election at 
the December convention of ORIT 
in Bogota, Columbia, Dec. 8-12. 
The fourth ORIT convention was 
originally scheduled for Monte- 
video, Uraguay for October 1958 
but was shifted to Colombia be- 
cause of its more central location. 


Appointment Hailed 
‘Schnitzler, commenting on San- 
Madariaga’s appointment, 
said, “his selection is the beginning 
of a new era for ORIT. His ex- 
perience as a leader of the CTM 
in Mexico, his prestige in the in- 
ternational field augers well for the 
future of the organization. He 
will insure a harmonious relation- 
ship between the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and the 
ORIT.” 

The ORIT Executive Board is 
scheduled to meet on Oct. 23 to 
map plans for the Bogota-conven- 
tion. U.S. trade union leaders at- 
tending the session here besides 
Schnitzler were Paul Reed of the 
United Mine Workers and Serafino 
Romauldi of the AFL-CIO Intl. 
Affairs Dept. and an assistant sec- 
retary of ORIT. 


Labor Supports | 


Euratom Program 


. The AFL-CIO has endorsed con- 
gressional approval of a proposed 
agreement to cooperate with six 
European nations on the construc- 
tion of atomic reactors and a $135 
million loan to support the project. 

In a statement filed with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative director, said Euratom 
“merits our full cooperation.” 

Biemiller urged the committee 
to “exert every effort” to insure con- 
struction of reactors from the most 
advanced and economical designs 
available rather than limiting the 
program to “proven” U.S. reactors. 

He stressed that Europe will have 

a serious need for low-cost power 
in terms of the unsettled Middle 


on oil supplies and the importance 
of keeping Europe economically 
strong in the continuing struggle 
with Communism. 


14th Amendment 


Anniversary Hailed 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
on Aug. 2, hailed the 90th anni- 
versary of the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution, which proclaimed 
equal protection of the law to all 
citizens. 

In a statement, Meany said, “It 
is fitting and proper that we rededi- 
cate ourselves as Americans united 
in the purpose to secure to ali who 
live and work under the American 
flag the right of equality before the 


common pursuit of peace, free- 
dom and human betterment.” 


law and eqial opportunity in every 
field of life.” 


Tradesmen | 
Win Ist Round 
In Tax Dispute 


Building and construction trades 
workers have won a partial victory 
in their controversy with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service over de- ~ 
ductability of transportation and 
living expenses on jobs away from 
home. 

Commissioner Russell C. Har- 
rington of the IRS has instructed 
all regional commissioners and dis- 
trict directors to allow such ex- 
penses as deductible items if a 
worker is away from home on a 
construction job for less than a 
year. 


SCROLL AWARD from the Bricklayers Union is presented by 
Pres. Harry C. Bates, center, to Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), right, 
as AFL-CIO Pres George Meany looks on. Scroll was in apprecia- 


East situation and its possible effect 


tion of Fogarty’s work in behalf of 


Bricklayers 


‘Statesman’ Fogarty 


Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), long a champion of progressive 
labor and welfare programs, was honored by the Bricklayers Union 
for his work as a statesman and “the finest type of American trade 


unionist.” 


Bricklayers Pres. Harry C. Bates presented a scroll to Fogarty, a 


labor and welfare programs. 


Commend 


member of the union and chairman? 
of the House appropriations sub- 
committee handling funds for the 
Depts. of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare. An esti- 
mated 120 labor leaders, govern- 
ment officials and social welfare 
leaders attended the presentation in 
the AFL-CIO building. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, citing Fogarty’s “splen- 
did contributions to the people 
he represents and to the nation 
as a whole,” paid tribute to the 

congressman’s work in behalf “of 
those at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder.” 

Bates, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, in presenting the signed scroll, 
termed the labor movement “a 
movement of builders” and said 
Fogarty “stands with 16 million 
other trade unionists eager to build 
a better America.” 

“Two years ago, John Fogarty 
stood before a tightly-bound House 
which was determined to cut the 


said. “He pleaded that funds not 
be denied those unable to plead for 
themselves. Men listened to his 
words of wisdom.” 

“All join to pay tribute to a 
good bricklayer who speaks 
through his deeds for all labor,” 
Bates added. 

Accepting the scroll, Fogarty 
acknowledged the co-operative 
work of Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) 
and House Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack (D-Mass.) and the 
efforts of Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and Health, Education 
and Welfare Sec. Marion D. Fol- 
som. 

The ‘scroll commends Fogarty’s 
“wise and good leadership,” which 
has given “to all members and to 
their families a greater opportunity 
to share in the blessings which God 
and our country intended for 
them.” 

Fogarty has been a member of 
the Bricklayers since 1932. He 
was first elected to Congress in 


The commissioner, however, 
is maintaining his. previous posi- 
tion that all construction work is 
not necessarily temporary and 
district directors can bar deduc- 
tions if a project is deemed to 
be of “indefinite duration.” 


The IRS commissioner’s ruling 
is an interim policy pending U.S. 
Supreme Court action in the Peuri- 
foy case brought by three members 
of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
involving ‘“away-from-home” ex- 
penses. 

UA Pres. Peter T. Shoemann 
and AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray both 
testified before a House subcom- 
mittee on the need for revision of 
the tax laws to prevent hardship 
among construction workers. 


AFL-CIO Asks 


Better Airports 


The AFL-CIO has urged Con- 
gress to take immediate action on 
legislation providing more adequate 
airport runways to meet the nation’s 
growing air transport needs. 

George D. Riley, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representative, told a House 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee 
that airport are the “weak links” in 
the problem of establishing a safe 
and adequate system of air traffic 
control. 

The federation spokesman en- 
dorsed the purposes of five bills be- 
fore the subcommittee designed to 
continue the existing program and 


budget,” the Bricklayers’ president 


1940. 


projects. 


Schnitzler Tells Glass Workers 


Business Fears Funds. Disclosure 


St. Louis—Denying that big business opponents are fighting ‘Senate-passed labor bills because they 
are “too mild,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler charged the real reason for their opposition 
is that employers would be required to account to the government for their handling of welfare and 
pension funds and for their expenditures in labor relations. 

Speaking at the biennial convention of the Glass Workers here, Schnitzler pointed out that 92 percent 


are administered solely by em- 
ployers. 

Opposition to the Kennedy- 
Ives labor-management reporting 
bill by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
and other big business groups 
“indicates there is something the 
NAM < and the others don’t want 
brought out by an examination 
of their records,” the AFL-CIO 
secretary said. 

Schnitzler also declared that 
high-ranking members of the Ei- 
senhower Administration in their 
government jobs have shown the 
same “callous disregard” for work- 
ers that they showed when sitting 
in the top seats of big business, 
particularly in their handling of the 
unemployment problem. 

‘Going Downhil? 

“We have been going downhill 
since 1953,” Schnitzler said, adding 
that the problem is not over-produc- 
tion but is “under-consumption.” 
It can be corrected, he said, “by 
putting money in the hands of those 
who would make purchases” and 
“by reducing the income tax at the 
lowest level.” 


of all welfare and pension plans® 


The AFL-CIO needs corrective 
legislation to halt corruption in 
unions, Schnitzler told the 200 
delegates to the convention. 

Dishonest union officials have 
been punished and steps have 
been taken to end practices that 
lead to corruption, the secretary 
said. He continued, however, 
that “there is a limit” to what 
can be done without remedial 
legislation. 

The convention approved a reso- 
lution recommending that national 
housing policies be geared to an 
immediate goal of 2 million new 
houses a year, particularly houses 
within the financial reach of low- 
income and middle-income fam- 
ilies. 

Back Union Label 


Another resolution asked support 
of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept. Locals of the Glass 
Workers were urged to redouble 
efforts to increase union label 
consciousness. 

Other resolutions scheduled for 
presentation to the convention 
called for condemnation of anti- 


union rulings of the National La- 


bor Relations Board; adoption of 
the Codes of Ethical Practices; re- 
moval of union officers who invoke 
the Fifth Amendment to avoid dis- 
covery of corruption on their part; 
continued action against anti-labor 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws; and a program to bring about 
cooperation among international 
unions representing glass, ceramic, 
clay and stone products. 


John Hancock Signs 
New Union Contract 


By a better than five-to-one 
margin, members of the Insurance 
Workers of America employed by 
John Hancock have ratified a new 
contract ‘giving them wage boosts 
ranging from $4.02 to $4.60 
weekly. 

The contract, covering 6,000 
agents, calls for improved commis- 
sions, increased vacation pay, re- 
duced agent contribution to the pen- 
sion plan, increased group insur- 
ance, a third week of vacation after 
10 years’ service and liberalization 
of the major medical plan and surgi- © 
cal expense programs, 
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Labor’s diceneriic Review Says: 


‘Work’ Law Backers’ Cialigk 


Fail to Meet Economic Test 


Claims by “right-to-work” 


Economic Review, for June-July. 


“Instead, such legislation can actually hamper improvements in wages, hours and working condi- 
tions by weakening union organization and collective bargaining,” the study concluded. 


supporters that such laws attract new industry and stimulate economic 
growth are exposed as false in a detailed analysis published in- the AFL-CIO publication, Labor’s 


Anti-labor legislation, it pointed 


out, cannot create a labor supply, 
develop skilled labor, increase pro- 
ductivity, reduce living costs or ex- 
pand markets—the real considera- 
tions which attract new industry to 
a state. 

“Work” laws, the Review con- 
ceded, “may attract some anti- 
union, low-wage companies in 
soft-goods industries, such as tex- 
tile and shoe manufacturing,” 
and “cheap, sweatshop chisel- 
ers.” 

“But such firms,” it said, “can- 
not provide healthy, varied in- 
dustrial growth needed for sound 
economic expansion. Their low- 
wage policies depress consumer 
markets necessary for healthy 
economic growth.” 

Comparing economic gains 
across the nation, the study found 
that the western states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington 
were among those experiencing the 
greatest progress—without “work” 
laws. 

Progress Slowed Down 


“On the other hand, economic 
progress slowed down in several 
states after they adopted ‘right-to- 
work’ laws—such as Arkansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska and North Car- 
olina,” the survey found. 

The Review also reported that 
even for the low-wage and lower- 
priced textile, shoe and clothing 
plants, “work” laws -“are not 
enough.” A _ low-wage structure 
and a large supply of unskilled 
workers willing to work for low 
wages without unions must also be 
present in the area, it pointed out. 

Attracting only low-wage firms 
of this kind, it said, “hampers 
continuing industrial growth.” 
An area dependent upon just one 
type of industry, it explained, is 
economically unbalanced, the 
low-wage structure keeps buying 
power down, and such soft-goods 
industries are not rapidly grow- 
ing but include many fiy-by- 
night firms. 

Illustrating the danger in depend- 
ing wholly on soft-goods industries 
for industrial expansion, the Re- 
view pointed out that jobs in the 
textile industry have become fewer 
in the southeastern states despite 
“work” legislation and efforts to 
attract textile firms. 

“In the southern ‘right-to-work’ 
states, from Virginia to Texas, there 
were 85 textile mill liquidations be- 
tween 1952 and mid-1957,” it said. 
“These plants employed about 20,- 
000 workers. In North Carolina 
alone, 40 mills closed in this five- 
and-a-half-year period.” 

Instead of anti-labor legisla- 
tion, the less developed states 

need to turn their efforts for in- 
dustrial expansion to positive 
laws and attitudes, the Review 
declared. 

It said expansion depends upon: 

1. Good wages for growing 
"markets. 


2. Education opportunities to 


provide a large group of skilled| velop natural resources and to as-. 
workers, with sufficient training for | sure sufficient power and water sup- 


modern industry. 


Bookbinders Reject . 
Per Capita Increase 


Montreal—Four resolutions calling for an increase in per capita 
for members of the Intl. Brotherhood of Bookbinders were turned 
down by delegates to the 13th biennial convention of the IBB on 
recommendation of the officers and the convention resolutions com- 


mittee. . 


3. Programs to conserve and de- 


plies. 


The week-long convention at the? 


Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel here 
was the largest in the brotherhood’s 
history. Some 265 delegates were 
registered and guests and observ- 
ers brought the total attendance up 
close to 500. 

Delegates had pressed for the 
per capita increase to improve or- 
ganizing and other services but the 
convention resolutions committee 
spokesman stated: ‘No increase in 
per capita is needed at this time 
but we believe that due to increased 
costs of operating the international, 
some increase in per capita may be 
necessary by the next convention.” 

Earlier, IBB Sec.-Treas. Jos- 
eph Denny had told delegates 
that during the two-year period 
to June 1958 there had been a 
net gain in income of more than 
$500,000 and total assets of the 
union now exceed $3 million. 

Delegates approved salary in- 
creases for top officers, with the 
new rates being set at: interna- 
tional president, $16,500 per year; 
secretary-treasurer, $16,000, and 
first vice president, $11,500. 

An election referendum is to be 
held by the IBB next October. 
Sec.-Treas. Denny is unopposed in 
his bid for the presidency and Act- 
ing Pres. John Connolly is unop- 


Ohio City Councils 
Hit ‘Work’ Proposal 


Youngstown — The city 
council of Youngstown has 
gone on record in opposition 
to the state “right-to-work” 
referendum championed by 
the Ohio State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The action made Youngs- 
town the 18th Ohio city to 
condemn the .compulsory 
open shop measure with more 
expected to follow suit. 

Other city councils which 
have disapproved “work” leg- 
islation include Cleveland, 
Akron, Lorain, Canton, Bel- 
laire, Marion, Uhrichsville, 
Mingo Junction, Roswell, 
Steubenville, Bridgeport, New 
Boston, Ironton, Coal Grove, 
South Point, Martins Ferry 
and Ashtabula. 


posed for first vice president. Two 
candidates, John B. Fitzgerald of 
Washington, D. C., and Wesley A. 
Taylor of Newark, N. J., are seek- 
ing election as secretary-treasurer. 

A resolution calling for the 
right of women members to run 
for the three top offices of the 
brotherhood was referred to the 
executive council for a report to 
the next convention. At present, 
the IBB constitusion bars women 
from running for the offices of 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
first vice president. 

Lively debate took place on a 
resolution, submitted by a Cana- 
dian Government Printing Bureau 
local, which advocated additions to 
the constitution providing: “No lo- 
cal shall affiliate itself with any 
political party” and “no partisan 
politics or sectarian discussions shall 
be entertained at monthly meet- 
ings.” 

The resolution had particular 
relevance here since the Canadian 
Labor Congress at its April conven- 
tion had supported a move for the 
establishment of a_broadly-based 
people’s political movement of 
farmers, labor, the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
and other liberally-minded groups. 

Connolly, referring to the poli- 
cies of the late Samuel Gompers, 
reminded delegates that the official 
policy of the brotherhood in pol- 
itics was a non-partisan one. 

Denny, however, noted that 

“whether we like it or don’t like 
it we have got to get ourselves in- 
volved in politics.” He stated 
that the National Association of 
Manufacturers and similar groups 
were already deeply involved in 
politics. The IBB should not be 
partisan, he suggested, but it 
must support “those people fa- 
vorably disposed towards our 
ideas and oppose those eppeged 
to our ideas.” 

The anti-politics resolution was 
rejected. 

Next convention of the brother- 
hood will be held in Chicago, Ii. 
Delegates approved a convention 
resolution stating that no future 
convention of the IBB would be 
held in a state or city which has 
adopted a so-called “right-to-work” 
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All Firefighters 
Workers “o 
Disabling Work Injuries—1957 

Injuries Per 100 Workers 


worker. 


All Firefighters 
Workers rs 


Deaths from Job Injuries—1957 
Deaths Per 100,000 Workers 
Injured 


Fire F ighters Face 
Highest Injury Risk 


The risk of sustaining a disabling work injury is nearly seven 
times greater for the fire fighter than for the average American 


This was revealed in a special survey conducted by the Intl. Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters, which showed the average worker’s chances 


are only three in 100, while the fire 
fighter’s chances are nearly 21 in 
100. 

The survey also showed that a 
fireman’s chances of being killed 
on duty are nearly 30 times as 
great as those of workers gener- 
ally. 

The study covered fire depart- 
ments with a combined personnel 
of approximately 88,000—70 per- 
cent of the approximatety 125,000 
full-time fire fighters in the country 
—according to Fire Fighters Pres. 
William D. Buck and Sec.-Treas. 
John C. Kabachus. 


288 Deaths Last Year 
Among the reporting fire depart- 
ments, there were 288 deaths of 


Chicago—A tiny union in an 


general convention opened here. 


yardmasters of 100 railroads. 

“It is regrettable that some ro i 
ers of our industry look at the fu- 
ture through dark-colored glasses. 
For our part, let us face the future 
with courage and confidence.” 


Recent Gains Told 

Since the last general convention 
in 1954, the Yardmasters have 
made tremendous gains, he re- 
minded. Among them: 

e@ General wage increases total- 
ing $164 a month. 

e A third week of vacation after 
15 years’ service, almost univer- 
sally. 

e A fourth week of vacation on 
some railroads. 


e Union shop agreements on 


law. 


nearly all railroads. 


of suffering an on-the-job injury® 


active fire fighters last year. The 
survey showed that 40 percent of 
these died as the result of heart 
conditions, 15 percent lost their 
lives at the scene of a fire or from 
injuries sustained fighting a fire, and _ 
all other causes accounted for the 
remaining 45 percent. 

Thus, the union’s study pointed 
out, heart conditions were respon- 
sible for nearly three times as many 
deaths of fire fighters as were in- 
juries received in fire fighting. 

The Fire Fighters study of the 
safety hazards of their occupation 
showed that 550 fire fighters were 
forced to give up active-duty dur- 
ing 1957 because of permanent in- 
juries received in fire fighting, heart 
condition or hypertension. | 


Railroad Yardmasters 
Report Steady Gains 


enormous industry, the Railroad 


Yardmasters, reported four years of steady progress as the 27th » 


“Tet us not be found among those who sing the dirge of a dying 
industry,” Pres. M. G. Schoch “: 92 delegates representing 5,000 


WE HAVE THESE 
ADVANTAGES. 


COME TO OUR STATE. 


ADVANTAGES SOUGHT IN CHOOSING 
LOCATIONS FOR NEW. PLANTS : : 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


RESOURCES 


RAW MATERIAL, supply 


30% .\25% 


MAN POWER 


al 


oe ie ee 


IF YOU BUILD YOUR 
NEW PLANT HERE” 
YOU'LL HAVE THESE 


The Yardmasters have been 
free of strikes for the last four 
years except for the successful 
two-month strike in which it 
joined with 14 other cooperating 
unions against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and _ subsi- 
diaries in 1955. 


“This was the only large strike 
in our industry in more than 25 
years,” Schoch said, “and was the 
largest since the shopmen’s strike 
in 1922.” 


Goals Set Forth 


Schoch recommended that the 
Yardmasters press for improved 
benefits in the railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. 

“Improvements presently 
sought by the standard railroad 
labor organizations are long 
overdue,” he said. “The rising 
living cost daily takes more and 
more from the pockets of our 
members and of their wives who 
are on pension. 

“This is true of the widow of 
the rail worker who has been 
killed, of the disabled rail work- 
er who must subsist on unemploy- 
ment benefits, and of all those 

_who draw either a retirement or 
an unemployment benefit.” 


fended in the courts, Schoch re- 
minded the delegates, the union 


shop in the rail industry. 


. 


Rail labor has successfully de- * 
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Mexican Named Secretary General — 


ORIT Asks UN © 
Action in Mideast 


Mexico ‘City—“Firm and effective intervention of the United 
Nations” to ensure the territorial integrity-of the Middle East Na- 
tions has been called for by free trade unions in the Americas. 

In a unanimously adopted resolution at a: meeting of the sub- 
committee-of the Executive Board of the Inter-American Regional |] 
Organization of Workers (ORIT), 
the organization called on its affili- 
ates to “urge their respective gov- 
ernments to. vigorously oppose any 
mn, from Russia or 
any other céuntry, which exploits 


the request of their respective 
legitimate “governments must be 
withdrawn as soon as the UN takes 
the necessary measures. to ensure 
the territorial integrity of those 
countries.” 


He SOF 


the legitimate aspirations of the 

Arab people.” 

, Introduced by Schnitzler _ 
The resolution, introduced by 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 

Schnitzler, said the aspirations of 


NEW scecretary-general of ORIT 
is Mexico’s Alfonso Sanchez 
Madariaga, deputy in the Mexi- 
can Congress and official of the 
Confederation of Workers of 


Mexico (CTM). 


the Arab countries for social and 
economic improvements for their 
ree and the right of self-deter- 


SRE aaa DRIT. 


diohun, the 
Communis' ronnie of these 
nationalistic sentiments, at pres- 
ent accentuated in the Arab coun- 
tries of the Near East and its sur- 
rounding African and Asian 
areas, as an excuse to engage in 
subversive activities which if not 
checked would end up in adding 
still other countries to the long 
list of those fallen under the yoke 
of Soviet domination since the 
end of World War II.” 

The present crisis affecting Le- 
banon, Jordon, Iraq, and other 
countries of the Near East, said 
the resolution, “must be solved 
through the firm and effective in- 
tervention of the UN, after due 
consideration of all the factors that | . 
have contributed to the present 
crisis. Foreign troops now sta- 
tioned in Lebanon and Jordon at 


Reuther Gives 
israel Pledge in 
Mideast Crisis 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther has expressed support 
and anxiety for the people of Is- 
rael “during the present hour of 
grave crisis in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean.” 

In a cable to Pinhas Lavon, gen- 
eral secretary of Histadrut, the 
Israeli labor federation, Reuther 
Said: 


“We shall do everything in our 
power to support your efforts to 
defend the security and integrity 
of the State of Israel against threats 
from any quarters so that the 
island of democracy in the Middle 
East can continue to flourish and 
Stand as a living symbol of the 
achievement of free people in 
common pursuit of peace, free- 


_ —- 


F | chez 


The Executive Board subcom- 


_ mittee announced the appoint- 


ment of Alfonso Sanchez Mada- 
riaga, a veteran Mexican trade 
union leader, and a member of 
the Governing Body of the Intl. 
Labor Organization, as general 
secretary of ORIT, an office that 
has been vacant since April 1957 
when Luis Alberto Monge re- 
signed. 
Sanchez Madariaga, an assistant 


secretary of ORIT for a number 


of years, will stand for election at 
the December convention of ORIT 
in Bogota, Columbia, Dec. 8-12. 
The fourth ORIT convention was 
originally scheduled for Monte- 
video, Uraguay for October 1958 
but was shifted to Colombia be- 
cause of its more central location. 


Appointment Hailed 
‘Schnitzler, commenting on San- 
Madariaga’s appointment, 
said, “his selection is the beginning 
of a new era for ORIT. His ex- 
perience as a leader of the CTM 
in Mexico, his prestige in the in- 
ternational field augers well for the 
future of the organization. He 
will insure a harmonious relation- 
ship between the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and the 
ORIT.” 

The ORIT Executive Board is 
scheduled to meet on Oct. 23 to 
map plans for the Bogota-conven- 
tion. U.S. trade union leaders at- 
tending the session here besides 
Schnitzler were Paul Reed of the 
United Mine Workers and Serafino 
Romauldi of the AFL-CIO Intl. 
Affairs Dept. and an assistant sec- 
retary of ORIT. 


Labor Supports | 


Euratom Program 


. The AFL-CIO has endorsed con- 
gressional approval of a proposed 
agreement to cooperate with six 
European nations on the construc- 
tion of atomic reactors and a $135 
million loan to support the project. 

In a statement filed with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative director, said Euratom 

“merits our full cooperation.” 

Biemiller urged the committee 
to “exert every effort” to insure con- 
struction of reactors from the most 
advanced and economical designs 
available rather than limiting the 
program to “proven” U.S. reactors. 

He stressed that Europe will have 
a serious need for low-cost power 
in terms of the unsettled Middle 


on oil supplies and the importance 
of keeping Europe economically 
strong in the continuing struggle 
with Communism. 


14th Amendment 
Anniversary Hailed 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
on Aug. 2, hailed the 90th anni- 
versary of the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution, which proclaimed 
equal protection of the law to all 
citizens. 

In a statement, Meany said, “It 
is fitting and proper that we rededi- 
cate ourselves as Americans united 
in the purpose to secure to all who 
live and work under the American 
flag the right of equality before the 
law and equal opportunity in every 


dom and human betterment.” 


field of life.” 


East situation and its possible effect 
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SCROLL AWARD from the Bricklayers Union is presented by 
Pres. Harry C. Bates, center, to Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), right, 
as AFL-CIO Pres George Meany looks on. Scroll was in apprecia- 
tion of Fogarty’s work in behalf of labor and welfare programs. 


Bricklayers 


‘Statesman’ Fogarty 


Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), long a champion of progressive 
labor and welfare programs, was honored by the Bricklayers Union 
for his work as a statesman and “the finest type of American trade 


unionist.” 


Bricklayers Pres. Harry C. Bates presented a scroll to Fogarty, -a 


Tradesmen 


Win Ist Round 
In Tax Dispute 


Building and construction trades 
workers have won a partial victory 
in their controversy with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service over de- © 
ductability of transportation and 
living expenses on jobs away from 
home. : 

Commissioner Russell C. Har- 
rington of the IRS has instructed 
all regional commissioners and dis- 
trict directors to allow such ex- 
penses as deductible items if a 
worker is away from home on a 
construction job for less than a 


Commend 


member of the union and chairman? 


of the House appropriations sub- 
committee handling funds for the 
Depts. of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare. An esti- 
mated 120 labor leaders, govern- 
ment officials and social welfare 
leaders attended the presentation in 
the AFL-CIO building. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, citing Fogarty’s “splen- 
did contributions to the people 
he represents and to the nation 
as a whole,” paid tribute to the 
congressman’s work in behalf “of 
those at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder.” 

Bates, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, in presenting the signed scroll, 
termed the labor movement “a 
movement of builders” and said 
Fogarty “stands with 16 million 
other trade unionists eager to build 
a better America.” 


“Two years ago, John Fogarty 
stood before a tightly-bound House 
which was determined to cut the 
budget,” the Bricklayers’ president 


said. “He pleaded that funds not 
be denied those unable to plead for 
themselves. Men listened to his 
words of wisdom.” 

“All join to pay tribute to a 
good bricklayer who speaks 
through his deeds for all labor,” 
Bates added. 

Accepting the scroll, Fogarty 
acknowledged the co-operative 
work of Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) 
and House Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack (D-Mass.) and the 
efforts of Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and Health, Education 
and Welfare Sec. Marion D. Fol- 
som. 

The ‘scroll commends Fogarty’s 
“wise and good leadership,” which 
has given “to all members and to 
their families a greater opportunity 
to share in the blessings which God 
and our country intended for 
them.” 

Fogarty has been a member of 
the Bricklayers since 1932. He 


year. 


The’ commissioner, however, 
is maintaining his. previous posi- 
tion that all construction work is 
not necessarily temporary and 
district directors can bar deduc- 
tions if a project is deemed to 
be of “indefinite duration.” 


The IRS commissioner’s ruling 
is an interim policy pending U.S. 
Supreme Court action in the Peuri- 
foy case brought by three members 
of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
involving “away-from-home” ex- 
penses. 

UA Pres. Peter T. Shoemann 
and AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray both 
testified before a House subcom- 
mittee on the need for revision of 
the tax laws to prevent hardship 
among construction workers. 


AFL-CIO Asks 


Better Airports 


The AFL-CIO has urged Con- 
gress to take immediate action on 
legislation providing more adequate 
airport runways to meet the nation’s 
growing air transport needs. 

George D. Riley, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representative, told a House 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee 
that airport are the “weak links” in 
the problem of establishing a safe 
and adequate system of air traffic 
control. 

The federation spokesman en- 
dorsed the purposes of five bills be- 
fore the subcommittee designed to 
continue the existing program and 


was first elected to Congress in 
1940. — 


projects. 


Schnitzler Tells Glass Workers 


Business Fears Funds. Disclosure 


St. Louis—Denying that big business opponents are fighting ‘Senate-passed labor bills because they 
are “too mild,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler charged the real reason for their opposition 
is that employers would be required to account to the government for their handling of welfare and 
pension funds and for their expenditures in labor relations. 

Speaking at the biennial convention of the Glass Workers here, Schnitzler pointed out that 92 percent 


of all welfare and pension plans® 
are administered solely by em- 
ployers. 

Opposition to the Kennedy- 
Ives labor-management reporting 
bill by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
and other big business groups 
“indicates there is something the 
NAM < and the others don’t want 
brought out by an examination 
of their records,” the AFL-CIO 
secretary said. 

Schnitzler also declared that 
high-ranking members of the Ei- 
senhower Administration in their 
government jobs have shown the 
same “callous disregard” for work- 
ers that they showed when sitting 
in the top seats of big business, 
particularly in their handling of the 
unemployment problem. 

‘Going Downhill? 

“We have been going downhill 
since 1953,” Schnitzler said, adding 
that the problem is not over-produc- 
tion but is “under-consumption.” 
It can be corrected, he said, “by 
putting money in the hands of those 
who would make purchases” and 
“by reducing the income tax at the 
lowest level.” 


The AFL-CIO needs corrective 
legislation to halt corruption in 
unions, Schnitzler told the 200 
delegates to the convention. 

Dishonest union officials have 
been punished and steps have 
been taken to end practices that 
lead to corruption, the secretary 
said. He continued, however, 
that “there is a limit” to what 
can be done without remedial 
legislation. 

The convention approved a reso- 
lution recommending that national 
housing policies be geared to an 
immediate goal of 2 million new 
houses a year, particularly houses 
within the financial reach of low- 
income and middle-income fam- 
ilies. 

Back Union Label 


Another resolution asked support 
of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept. Locals of the Glass 
Workers were urged to redouble 
efforts to increase union label 
consciousness, 

Other resolutions scheduled for 
presentation to the convention 
called for condemnation of anti- 


union rulings of the National La- 


bor Relations Board; adoption of 
the Codes of Ethical Practices; re- 
moval of union officers who invoke 
the Fifth Amendment to avoid dis- 
covery of corruption on their part; 
continued action against anti-labor 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws; and a program.to bring about 
cooperation among international 
unions representing glass, ceramic, 
clay and stone products. 


John Hancock Signs 
New Union Contract 


By a better than five-to-one 
margin, members of the Insurance 
Workers of America employed by 
John Hancock have ratified a new 
contract giving them wage boosts 
ranging from $4.02 to $4.60 
weekly. 

The contract, covering 6,000 
agents, calls for improved commis- 
sions, increased vacation pay, re- 
duced agent contribution to the pen- 
sion plan, increased group insur- 
ance, a third week of vacation after 
10 years’ service and liberalization 
of the major medical plan and surgi- 


cal expense programs, 
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Adams’ Friend in Contempt? 


Harris Group Asks _ 


A special House subcommittee has unanimously recommended 
that Bernard Goldfine, Boston millionaire who showered tax-deduct- 
ed gifts on Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, be cited for con- 


tempt of Congress. 


The subcommittee’s action grew out of Goldfine’s refusal to an- 


swer 23 questions during public® 


hearings into charges that, in reci- 
procity for the gifts, Adams had 
used his White House position to 
exert influence on at least two fed- 
eral regulatory agencies in Gold- 
fine’s behalf. 

Rep. Oren Harris #(D-Ark.), 
chairman of the influence-investi- 
‘gating subcommittee, announced 
after a closed session that the rec- 
ommendation for a contempt cita- 
tion was voted by an 8-to-0 margin. 
Three subcommittee members — 
Reps. Morgan M. Moulder (D- 
Mo.), Charles A. Wolverton (R- 
N. J.) and John W. Heselton (R- 
Mass.)}—were absent when the vote 
was taken. 

The New England industrialist 
admitted under questioning that 
he had paid over $3,000 worth 
of hotel bills for the Adams, given 
him a vicuna coat and “at least” 
three suits, “loaned” him a $2,- 
400 oriental rug for his rented 
Washington home, given him 
two small “mat rugs,” and pos- 
sibly “some odds and ends” that 
he couldn’t remember. 

All of these gifts, Goldfine con- 
ceded, were deducted as “business 
expenses” on the income tax re- 
turns of his various companies. 
Treated in similar fashion were 
some $1,200 worth of hotel bills 
for Republican Senators Styles 
Bridges and Norris Cotton of New 
Hampshire and Frederick G. 


~ Payne of “Maine, as ‘well as annual 


“Christmas presents’ of checks 
ranging from $25 to- $150 for 
White House and congressional 
clerical staff members. 

Telephoned Frequently 


Goldfine admitted having been 
‘in frequert long-distance telephone 
contact with Adams, and conceded 
he had made “inquiries” through 
him about difficulties Goldfine’s 
various companies were having 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. Both he and Adams 
denied that this resulted in prefer- 


ential treatment for the textile mag- 
mea 
The recommended contempt 
citation involved Goldfine’s balk- 
ing at questions concerning the 
issuance of $776,000 in long-un- 
cashed treasurer’s ,and cashier’s 
checks, which mask the identity 
of the person or firm buying the 
checks. Goldfine denied the 
checks had been used for politi- 
cal influence but declined to tes- 
tify further on them on the 
grounds that the checks were out- 
side the scope of the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation. 
Chairman Harris predicted the 
full Commerce Committee would 
also approve the contempt rec- 
ommendation in order to send it to 
the House floor before adjournment 
of Congress. If tried and con- 
victed, Goldfine would face a pos- 
sible maximum sentence of a year 
in jail and $1,000 fine on each 
count. 


Other Hearing Recesses 


Meanwhile, a House Armed 
Services subcommittee completed 
closed-door hearings into another 
charge of alleged influence by 
Adams, this one involving a New 
Hampshire textile firm. A decision 
on public hearings is due shortly. 

In the latest case, Pentagon files 
revealed that Raylaine Worsted, 
Inc., was penalized $49,771 in 1941 
for failure to make prompt deli- 
veries on an Army contract and 
that the company sought unsuccess- 
filly to have $25,462 of the penalty 
refunded. The case femained closed 
until 1956, when the Armed Forces 
Board of Contract Appeals was 
asked to give the New Hampshire 
firm a rehearing. The board re- 
fused, on the grounds that it had 
no jurisdiction. 


In the spring of 1957, however, 
Adams allegedly sent a letter to the 
Pentagon inquiring about the case 
and the board subsequently _re- 
opened the 16-year-old case and re- 
funded Raylaine $41,284—nearly 
$16,000 more than the company 
had requested. 


aragua. 


e353: { 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICAN trade unionists, in Washington for conferences, pose beforgm 
the famed mural in the AFL-CIO headquarters lobby. 
ragua; Samuel Mendoza, labor journalist of Bolivia; Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO inter-Americag 
representative and ORIT assistant secretary; Ismael Lopez, Nicaragua, and-Humberto Gallesos, Nig 
Standing are Luis Enriquez, Mexico; Marcial Bartra, Peru; Hugo Tuesta, Peru; Osvaldo Bee 
ancourt, Chile; Jorge Escudera, Chile; Henry Rutz, AFL-CIO; Waldo Olea, Chile; Harry H. Pollak 
AFL-CIO associate inter-American representative, and Leoraldo Zabala, Peru. 


S See 


Seated (left to right) are Carlos Silva of Nica 


paign. 


Jobbers, Manufacturers Support| | 
Cap Industry Union Label Drive 


New York—The Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers scored a major’ breakthrough in their drive { 
stabilize the cap industry as jobbers joined forces with manufacturers to finance a union label came 


On the heels of the first nationwide strike in the industry’s history, involving 8,000 union mem 
bers, key jobbers here lined up with the bulk of manufacturers cross-country in accepting the label 


shop products from the market- 
place. 


Alex Rése, president of the un- 
ion, said the jobbers accepted a 
three-point union program under 
which they agreed to contribute 1 
percent -of their payroll-te.the- eap 
promotion, to handle union-made 
goods only and approve the union 
shop. Rose said that jobber accept- 
ance constituted “a major victory” 
in the union’s fight to “halt the dis- 
integration and demoralization of 
the industry, which irresponsible 
elements have caused.” 

The union’s two-day strike 
against the manufacturers ended 
in new contracts for 6,500 of the 
union members in New York, 
New Jersey, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. The settlement is aimed 
primarily at industry stabiliza- 
tion, but also includes an eco- 


McClellan Committee Opens Probe 
In Detroit Overall, Linen Industry 


By Gene Zack 


The McClellan committee, armed with Senate authority to spend an additional $250,000 for its 
work between now and Jan. 31, 1959, opened a new round of hearings into Detroit’s linen and 


overall industries. 


Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) in an opening statement said the new hearings would in- 


part played by “certain key of-® 


- quire into whether racketeers had established a “base of operations” in these industries, and the 


ficials” of the Teamsters in the 
Detroit area. 

McClellan said Teamster Pres. 
James R. Hoffa, scheduled for a 
reappearance before the commit- 
tee after Aug 4, wotld be ques- 
tioned about what actions he had 
taken in the way of “either curb- 
ing or condoning the activities of 
these Teamster officials.” He said 
Hoffa also would be asked about 
“a number of other subjects of in- 
terest to the committee.” 

Meanwhile, the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers, whose Chicago 
officials had been accused. by the 
Senate committee of having nego- 
tiated “sweetheart” contracts, ap- 
propriated $50,000 to finance its 
own investigation of the charges. 

Pres. Ed S. Miller said the un- 


-jon’s executive board was polled 


by wire and approved the action 


-to provide funds to employ addi- 


tional personnel who will conduct 


an inventory of all working agree- 
ments negotiated by 11 Chicago 
locals. 

Set Up Trusteeship 

Following an all-day meeting at 
the union’s Cincinnati headquarters 
with a four-man union committee 
appointed tq take charge of the 
Chicago cleanup, Miller said a 
third Chicago-area local — Soda 
Fountain Workers Local 3 of 
Cicero—had been placed in trustee- 
ship. The local shares headquar- 
ters with Local 450, placed under 
trusteeship earlier when two of its 
Officials resigned and then pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment during ques- 
tioning by the McClellan commit- 
tee. 

The union ordered the Chicago 
Joint Executive Board, also under 
trusteeship, to move its records 
from its headquarters it had shared 
with Local 593 in order to assure 
its complete independence from 


any of the locals comprising its 
membership. 

The Chicago cleanup commit- 
tee, headed by Intl. Vice Pres. 
Marcel Kenney, is under instruc- 
tions to examine all contracts ap- 
pearing in the records of the 11 
Chicago locals and to “double 
check” the facts by talking with 
workers and employers, Miller 
said, in order to root out what 
he called “shadow unionism.” 

Operating under a “full disclos- 
ure” policy, the union committee 
was empowered to recommend dis- 
ciplinary action against officials 
shown to have engaged in improper 
practices; to “bring into strict con- 
formity with the AFL-CIO’s six 
codes of ethical practices the work 
and methods” of all Chicago locals, 
and to recommend steps to alter 
the structure of the locals “to clar- 
ify the collective bargaining cli- 
mate,” Miller said. 


campaign aimed at driving sweat-®— 


nomic package highlighted by a 5 
percent wage hike. 

One thousand of the 1,500 cap 
makers still on strike are in the St. 
Louis area, currently rivaling Chi- 
cago as the No. 2 cap market in the 


nation... The. rest. are-employed~by- 


what union sources referred to as 

“stragglers” in the major markets— 
employers who do not belong to the 
major trade associations. 


To Act Elsewhere 

Similar demands for manufac- 
turer participation in the union’s 
program to beef up the industry will 
be made on behalf of an additional 
2,000 workers in Denver, Balti- 
more and Boston when their con- 
tracts expire within the next few 
months. The union announced that 
success of the drive among the key 
New York jobbers will give.a furth- 
er spurt to the union’s negotiations 
with jobbers in other markets. 


Under the program accepted by, 


the industry, a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee will be set up to 
plan promotion of union-made, un- 
ion-label caps. In addition to con- 
centrating on the consumer educa- 
tional drive, the committee also will 
seek to win changes in the military 


AFL-CIO News in 
Nebraska Schools 


Omaha — The Nebraska State 
AFL-CIO will send the AFL-CIO 
News to all high schools, colleges 
and universities in the state this fall 
on the basis of an overwhelming 
response from state educators. 

The state labor organization first 
sent the News to the state’s schools 
for the 1957-58 school term and 
shortly before the end of the scho- 
lastic year queried superintendents 
and principals on the use made of 
the publication. 

The approximately 250 replies 
received, the overwhelming ma- 
jority showed good use was being 
made of the publication in de- 
bate and for: general research 
and study. 

Gordon C. Preble, president of 
the Nebraska State AFL-CIO re- 
ported on the basis of the question- 
naire the state executive board 
voted to send the News to all 
schools in the state for the 1958-59 
school year. 


cap procurement policy which 
Rose charged, has resulted in com 
tracts going to “chiselers,” discoum 
aging legitimate firms from biddigg 
on these contracts. 


be: 
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anti ged 


NLRB Overturns 
‘Biased’ Election 


The actions of an eager-beaver 
anti-labor newspaper publisher if 
running a free “vote-against-the 
union” advertisement in his papey 
has caused the National Labor R@ 
lations Board to set aside the resulf§ 
of a representation election. 

The NLRB ordered a new ele@ 
tion at Monarch Rubber Co., Ing 
after the Laborers complained that 
the ad—which appeared in tht 
weekly Spencer, W. Va., Time 
Record on the day before tht 
scheduled election—prejudiced tht 
employes’ freedom of choice. 

The advertisement openly threat 
ened that a vote for the uniofl 
would mean “complete loss of youl 
job.” The ad was ostensibly spor 
sored by “local business men,” bil 
the NLRB found that the publishag 
had run it free of charge. 


Wage-Hour Law 
Court Suits at Peake 


A new high in Labor Dept. coum 
actions to enforce federal wage ang 
hour laws won restoration of mom 
than $1.6 million in back wages fom 
employes during 1958, Labor Seam 
James P. Mitchell announced. @ 

The amount of back wages 1 
covered for employes who had 
been paid in accordance with thé 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey ali 
Fair Labor Standards Acts was @& 
percent higher than the previous 
record of $1 million-set in 1957. % 
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